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The CAB Has Courage 


HE CIVIL Aeronautics Board which occasionally has 
demonstrated deft abilities in evading basic issues, 
displayed a surprising amount of courage in its actions 
of June 5 in placing severe restrictions upon the maze 
of so-called nonscheduled air services. 
Certain steps toward regulation of this new and in- 
triguing field of air trans- 
port had been expected, but 


° few anticipated the full ex- 
. tent of the actions taken. 

The long stride taken to- 

yr” ward clear-cut definitions of 

what constitutes nonsched- 

uled and contract operations 

is particularly noteworthy. 

Whether or not one agrees with the restrictive interpre- 

tations placed upon these two types of operations, it 

cannot be denied that the Board showed real spunk in 

facing squarely all of the issues and calling the whole 

turn now instead of muddling through a long period 
of uncertainty and vague constructions of the law. 

The rapid and unprecedented growth of nonscheduled 
services of all types (and actually more scheduled in 
fact than otherwise) has brought commercial aviation a 
rather acute case of indigestion. One may argue the 
merits of remedying the indigestion by one big dose of 
castor oil on the grounds of immediate discomfort, but 
the fact remains that the patient may well be much 
better off in the long run than through the use of partial 
palliatives. 

Although the CAB actions are naturally very pleasing 
to the certificated carriers, the warning with regard to 
air cargo is unmistakably clear. The Board is quite 
right in stating that the scheduled carriers have been 
unable to exploit the cargo field during and since the 
war, and it is quite right in giving them the opportunity 
to develop this field under their common carrier cer- 
tificates. But unless the certificated carriers move 
quickly to fill the air cargo demands of the public, it 
is obvious that new cargo carriers will be authorized. 
Too much thinking within the industry has been nega- 
tive toward a subject which inevitably is bound to de- 
velop on a large scale and some of the initiative and 
enterprise displayed by nonscheduled carriers might well 
be shown in the scheduled field. 

There are bound to be outcries against the Board for 
the severity of its actions, yet the Board is charged with 
the responsibility for the orderly and constructive de- 
velopment of an air transportation system for the United 
States. From the standpoint of safety alone certain re- 
strictions were badly needed and more than one of the 
nonscheduled operators was at the end of his financial 

(Turn. to page 6) 
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Ten Years With Mid-Continent 


J. W. Miller, president, has headed Mid-Continent Air Lines as 

administrative officer for the past 10 years. He joined the company at 

its inception in 1936 as vice president-general manager. Mid-Continent 
is planning to commemorate its 10th anniversary. 
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the FZFANM FTO - _ 
equally at home - on ship or shore 

short. For despite its flashing speed which makes 

it the fleetest of the fleet, the Phantom has a lower 


landing speed than any other jet aircraft . . . making 


it an extremely versatile plane in operational use. 


Although designed for carrier use, the McDonnell 
FD1 Phantom—the Navy’s new jet-propelled 
fighter—is a superb performer on landing fields as 
well .. . especially where runways are exceptionally 
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By Major Al Williams, auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 



















Get a load of this mail about our “Little 
Known Facts Dept.!"... - 


Dear Al, 


So ‘The pull on the tow rope of a 3- 
place glider in straight and level flight, 
measures less than 5 pounds!” does it? 

Tow line pull on a glider in level flight 
is a pure matter of L/D. The best sail- 
planes I’ve run across have had L/D’s 
approaching 30. But even assuming, for 
the sake of argument, a phenomenal L/D 
of 50 . . . such a glider with a tow line 
pull of 5 pounds could weigh only 250 
pounds! And that includes the 3 men! 


Sincerely, “Old Man Glider,” 
RALPHS. BARNABYCapt.,U.S.N. 
Comd’g Officer Aircraft 

Modification Unit, 
JOHNSVILLE, Pa. 


--and here's another one... 
Dear T.W.T. 


Who sez, “The propeller on a light plane 
cruising at 2100 rpm's, will travel 131,950 
miles in half an hour’’? 

The distance traveled by both tips of a 
7-foot propeller in 30 minutes at 2100 
rpm's would be 


2 X 7 X 7 X 2100 X 30 = 525 miles 
5280 








Your contributor deserves a pair of barbed 
wire garters for her statement; you de- 
serve a celluloid frying pan for accepting 
it; and I deserve a commission as Perch 
Pilot (bottom rung) for not being so 


gullible. Sincerely, 


AL WEsT, 
505 Orchard Street, 
MIDDLETOWN, OHIO 


--see what happens to us when we're 
so trusting? 


Next time we get a “Little Known 
Fact’ without unassailable proof, 
we're going to turn the contribu- 


tor’s name over to Flutter, the 
Perch’s official hatchet-man! 





Meanwhile, we agree that Al West de- 
serves a Perch Pilot (br) commission, 
and so does Capt. Barnaby. They're on 
the way. 

As for the Perch Pilots who sent in 
those clinkers up there, they both owe 
the Perch a “‘Little Known Fact About 
Well Known Planes.” 

And they'd better be right, this time! 


FOR ANY PORT IN A STORM 


. we recommend Gulf Sani-Soil-Set. 

Know what it does? 

It makes dust behave! Keeps it right 
smack on the ground, where it belongs. 
It grabs the particles of dust and holds 
onto them as though they were War 
Bonds. 

Gulf Sani-Soil-Set isn’t a tarry mess, 
either. It’s an odorless, nonstaining liquid 
with definite germicidal properties. It can 
be applied by sprinkling can or sprin- 
kling truck, and one application usually 
lasts a whole season. 

It'll reduce surface glare, it'll practi- 








cally eliminate cracking of earth surfaces, 
and, best of all, it'll cut dust-in-the 
hangars to an absolute minimum! 

Want some more dope? Drop us a card 
(there's the address, up on top, there) 
and we'll send you a free booklet on Gulf 
Sani-Soil-Set. 


POINTED STORY 


Before we started this Perch, we got out 
our combination tool-kit-jackknife to 
sharpen our pencil. 

As we shaved the wood away from the 
lead, we got to thinking that pencil 
sharpening is a little like oil refining— 
where we shave the impurities and non- 
lubricating components away from the 
tough, hard-wearing molecules that be- 
come Gulfpride Oil. 

And when we began to scrape the ex- 
cess lead away to make a more efficient 
point on our pencil, we realized that this 
extra step in pencil sharpening was like 
Gulf's extra refining step, the Alchor 
Process! 

For by getting rid of unnecessary lead, 
we do a better job of writing—no filled-in 
loops or smudged letters. 

And by getting the unnecessary hydro- 
carbons out of Gulfpride Oil—the trou- 
blemaking sludge and carbon formers— 
we make it do a better job of lubricating 
that engine of yours! 





Gulf Oii Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 
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resources by the time the Board’s decision was issued. 
Air transportation is an exacting and a costly business 
and it is best for all concerned that the issues are faced 
squarely now instead of adding confusion upon con- 
fusion. 

Now that the Board has issued a clear-cut policy, it 
cannot afford to dawdle over.new route hearings as it 
has done during the past few years. Only recently have 
the proceedings been speeded up so that someone besides 
heavily-financed concerns could afford to stick it out 
through the years of hearings and other procedures. Air 
service to resort areas is a case in point. The public 
wants this seasonal service—this is evidenced by the 
patronage this summer. Is the Board sufficiently flexible 
in its handling of new route cases to provide the public 
with the service it needs and wants? 

Some of the well-financed nonscheduled operators 
have recognized that the Board would clamp down 
sooner or later. They recognize the necessity of apply- 
ing for certificates and are presumably ready to follow 
through immediately now that the Board has clarified 
the procedures. 

There will be others, of course, who will maintain that 
the Board has forced them out of business. But few of 
the newcomers recognize the responsibilities involved 
in scheduled air transportation and the struggles which 
the existing carriers have had in building up their 
systems. It hasn’t come overnight and for the most 
part it hasn’t come easy. United Air Lines, as one ex- 
ample of many, has long wanted to fly between Denver 
and Los Angeles. It has been turned down continually. 
It stands to reason that new concerns cannot just walk 
in and take trade anywhere in the country when sched- 
uled carriers have had to fight long and hard for every 
bit of additional mileage they have obtained. 

All of which makes us wonder whether the examiners 
who are now recommending vast feeder airline systems 
have taken into account the slow development of the 
air transport industry and the years of effort put forth 
to garner a few more hundreds of miles through tedious 
and costly hearings. We strongly favor feeder airline 
development, but it may not be out of order to com- 
ment that companies which have invested virtually 
nothing in the aviation business can be granted from 
one to three thousand miles of feeder routes overnight, 
while scheduled carriers which operated in the red for 
many years up to the war have been unable to obtain 
additional mileage desired. Those who struggled in 
the early years, and obtained financing the hard way 
when financing was difficult to obtain, should be recog- 
nized as having certain priority interests so long as they 
fulfill their responsibilities as common carriers. 

We think the Board did right in bringing the non- 
scheduled issue to a head. Such action at this time 
took courage. But from now on the Board has a 
genuine responsibility to see to it that the public receives 
the service to which it is entitled—and this means faster 
procedures. 


(Continued from page 1) 


Credit to Ted Wright 


by ALL of the criticism loosed against the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration for its occasional ar- 
rogant attitude, its tendency at times toward unneces- 
sary policeman-like supervision, and its occasional effort 
to intrude into activities properly belonging to private 
enterprise, the accomplishments and the ability of the 
Administrator, T. P. Wright, should not be lost sight of. 

As the best administrator which the civil aviation 
branch of government has ever had, Ted Wright has 
worked tirelessly to improve conditions and to improve 
relations with industry and the field. Only within re- 
cent weeks certain annoying features with regard to 
certification of civil airplanes and proving runs for 
pilots on new routes, have been eliminated and he de- 
serves rich and full credit for these and numerous 
other achievements. 

In the private flying field the simplification of regula- 
tions has been outstanding and is definitely a trend in 
the right direction. His Non-Scheduled Flying Advisory 
Committee has functioned quite well and has given 
various branches of industry a direct voice in regula- 
tions and planning. His various efforts to promote private 
flying have, in the main, been both constructive and 
beneficial although there was for a time too much 
predicting from within the Department of Commerce 
and the CAA as to the vast number of personal air- 
planes to be flying about the country. 

The appointment of hundreds of industry representa- 
tives to inspect aircraft and administer pilot competency 
tests was a good move, as was also the authorization of 
medical examinations for private pilots by any regis- 
tered physician. 

One of the most noteworthy accomplishments, and 
in this Mr. William Anderson, president of the National 
Association of States Aviation Officials and Mr. George 
Burgess of the CAA must also share, is the excellent 
relations now existing between the federal government 
and the state aviation officials. There is a new high in 
cooperation. 

In the international field Ted Wright has always been 
an excellent representative of the United States. His 
engineering background and his wide knowledge of all 
phases of aviation, have brought prestige to the U. S. 
in international gatherings. In technical research he has 
been successful in improving the CAA program and 
tying it closer to practical industry needs. 

It is thus only fair to give credit where credit is due 
within the CAA and while Ted Wright has not been a 
target personally, his achievements as Administrator 
should be noted with acclaim. 


Wayne W. ParrisuH. 
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AIRPLANE GROUND HANDLING EQUIPMENT 
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ry toward making transport service smoother and 

en faster. That’s why leading airlines, like Ameri- 

la- can, Eastern, Braniff, Chicago and Southern, 

te Dodero, Linea Aeropostal Venezuela, Northeast, 

nd Northwest and PCA select Martin Airplane 

oh Ground Handling Equipment . . . for loading and un- 
loading passengers and cargo . . . for servicing and over- 

ate hauling their planes. 

ce Compactness and light weight make this equipment 
easier to handle. Sturdy construction insures long years 

a- of service. Safety features and eye-appealing design make 

cy a hit with your passengers. Manufactured by The Glenn 

of L. Martin Company . . . builders of the new 2-0-2 and 

is- 3-0-3 Airliners . . . it has been specifically designed and 
constructed for today’s modern planes by a company 

ad that knows the needs of airlines and airports. 

al For complete information on the items shown on this 

ge page . . . or on new equipment in which you are inter- 

nt ested . . . write to: THE GLENN L. MARTIN COM- 

nt PANY, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 
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25 Years Ago 





U. S. Marine Corps aviators made an 
aerial survey of Haitian coastline. (June 


15, 1921.) 

Submarine “U.-117” was 

~—_ by bombs oe by Navy 

F.-5-L. planes in first aerial war- 

fare demonstration off Virginia 

Capes. (June 21, 1921.) 

Airship ZR-2 (R-38) made a trial flight 
Bedford, England. (June 


Kirsch reached height of 
ersailles, France 


(June 26, 1921.) 
og signals were established on 
the Atlantic Coast. (June 28, 1921.) 

U. S. S. “Iowa”, radio-controlled, 
was used as a target for Navy and 
Marine Corps bombers, with dummy 
bombs, in second phase of aerial 
re demonstration. (June 29, 
Air route between Cairo and Bagdad 

was opened by the British Royal Air 
Force. (June 30, 1921.) 


15 Years Ago 


American ‘Airways, Inc. extended air 
mail service from Nashville, Tennessee to 
Fort Worth, Texas. (June 15, 1931.) 

American Airways, Inc. inaugu- 
rated air mail service between St. 
Louis, Missouri and New Orleans, 
Louisiana. (June 15, 1931.) 

Lissant Beardmore flew across the Eng- 
lish Channel in a glider in one hour, thirty 
minutes. (June 19, 1931.) 

Robert Kronfeld made a round- 


, winning a prize of 
$5,000 offered by London Daily 
Mail. (June 20, 1931.) 

Holger Hairus and Otto Hillig flew from 
Harbor Grace, Newfoundland to Krefeld, 
Germany in 32 hours, 6 minutes in a Bel- 
lanca Pacemaker equipped with a Wright 
J-6 engine. (June 24-25, 1931.) 

Wiley Post and Harold Gatty, 
starting from Roosevelt Field, Gar- 
den City, L. IL, New York, flew 
around the world in 8 days, 15 
hours, 51 minutes, covering 15,474 
miles in 4 days, 10 hours, 8 minutes 
of actual flying time. They flew a 
Lockheed Vega equipped with a 
Pratt and Whitney Wasp motor. 
(June 23-July 1, 1931.) 

Maryse Bastie established women’s dis- 





with a Salmsom motor. (June 28-29, 1931.) 
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THE FLYING YEARS. A History of Western 
Air Lines. By Jack and Peggy Hereford. 
Published by 
114 pp. 

It was a happy thought for Western Air 


Western Air Lines, Los Angeles. 


Lines to publish a history of its pioneer com- 
pany and it was another happy idea to have 
Jack and Peggy Hereford write the book 


Guetter Hereford was at one time 


Western's publicity chief and later served as 
coast editor for Amenttan Aviation publica- 
tions. 

Having access to the company records, the 
authors have written a very complete story 
of the airline from its organization days and 
the day of the first flight in 1926 when C. N. 
“Jimmy” James flew the first Douglas plane- 
load of mail. It is fascinating reading. 

ly noteworthy are the photographs. 
Every old-timer in aviation will spend a long 
time looking over the camera views of the 
early days and the personalities who built 
Western into a big system. 

Western began operating between Los 
Angeles and Salt Lake City but grew into a 

major system extending to Kansas City and 
Dallas-Fort Worth before the air mail crisis. 
In its second phase it has extended from that 
all-important Los Angeles-Salt Lake City route 
to Lethbridge on the north, Huron, S. D. on 
the east, and Mexico City on the south. The 
book is well worth reading and having for 
your library. 

—W.Ww-P. 





AIR WORDS, A Popular Definitionary of the 
Language Flyers Speak, compiled and edited 
by Fred Hamann. Superior Publishing Co., 
Seattle, Wash. 61 pp. $1.50. 

A small but useful reference guide to the 
popular aviation language that has developed, 
especially under combat experience. Hamann 
has included not only such slanguage as ‘beam 
shy’, ‘godunk’, ‘hot papa’ and ‘paddlefoot’ but 
many of the everyday scientific terms as well 
as a few newcomers such as ‘atomplane’, ‘bip’, 
‘thermo-jet’, etc. Code names for enemy air- 
craft as used by military flyers are included 
in the text. A list of abbreviations commonly 
encountered in aviation literature follows the 
text. Hamann is well qualified as the com- 
piler of “Air Words”, having made many other 
studies of specialized slang in the last fifteen 
years for other industries. A must for refer- 
ence shelves, flying schools or wherever there 
is an interest in flying. 





AIRPORTS THAT PAY 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial in the May 15 issue on the 
airport subject comes at a time when our 
opinion of airports is at a very low level as 
@ result of two trips made in the last few 
days. I agree with you fully that now is 
the time for we who are living aviation to 
use our best efforts to improve the standing 
in the community of airports and airport 
operators. It is all well and good to have 
as a long-term program the intention of 
developing the airport as a community 
center, but why not clean up existing air- 
ports first? The structure is no good unless 
built on a firm foundation. 

As I said previously, [I have just returned 
from two trips, one from Louisville to Wichita, 
Kansas, and return; the other, from Louis- 
ville to Jackson, Mississippi and return. On 
the former stops were made at Cape Gir- 
ardeau and Springfield, Missouri, both going 
and coming. The service was slow and, as 
is too often the case, no service could be 
obtained until you routed out the gas boys. 
‘At Cape Girardeau the restrooms were fairly 
clean, but the one at Springfield was a mess. 

The trip to Jackson necessitated one re- 
fueling stop, which we decided to make at 
Tupelo, Mississippi, an airport municipally 
Operated. As a result of frequent rains over 
the previous ten days, the sod fleid was ex- 
tremely muddy. As a matter of fact, before 
completing our landing roll on what we as- 
sumed to be the proper landing place, we 
became stuck in the mud. No effort was 
made by the field management to help us 
out of our predicament until] I had walked 
across the field after them. They weren't at 
all concerned about refueling us and getting 
us on our way—the main topic of conversa- 
tion seeming to be the probability of their 
not being able to get to the air show at 
Memphis. When asked why they had not 
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put out signal flags to indicate the unusable 
portions of the field, they passed it off with 
the remark that they had put them out, but 
they had washed away. That's a joke, son, 
When landing at the municipal field ip 
Jackson, there was nothing to indicate where 
transients. were supposed to pull up for gas, 
and we had to wait quite same time before 
anyone came out to direct us. Upon inquir- 
ing as to the availability of hangar space, 
we were told that there probably would not 
be any, but that they would park the ship 
on the grass. This was not a tiedown, but 
just a plain parking. This prospect was not 
cheering in view of the continual thunder 
storms crossing the area. They were able 
later to put the ship in the hangar, which 
relieved our minds considerably. 
The service at most airports is usually 
courteous, but is far below proper standards, 
J. B. WATHEN, IU, 
President, Kentucky Air Transport, Inc 
Louisville, Ky 





To the Editor: 

Re the airport editorial May 15: 

Why shouldn't privately-owned airports be 
subsidized as the railroads were to encourage 
development? 

In a democracy we don’t want municipal 
or government ownership of any enterprise— 
only supervision. 

Give the boys a chance! There is more 
ambition and drive in any individual in a 
competitive enterprise, than in any number 
of political job-holders. 

PETER VANGUARD 
Skylife Airport 
Portland, Ore. 


To the Editor: 

Have just finished reading your article and 
am well impressed with its thinking and fore- 
sight. 

For your information, we are conducting the 
growth of our airport along the very lines 
you have just asked for. There has already 
been a lot of forward thinking along the line 
by us fellows who have been in the Army 
in the Air Forces and saw aviation on a very 
well scheduled basis. 

We have taken the motto, “Not just another 
airport’ as a help toward achieving our goal, 
and as a means of advertising. People are 
very much interested in the growth of aviation, 
but as you have pointed out so clearly, they 
are fed up with the hap-hazard conduction of 
the airport business. 

We invite you to our airpark, a new one, 
but nevertheless a fast growing community 
center. 

Keep up the good work!! 

Sincerely yours, 
KENDALL E. GARRIOTT 
Manager, White Cloud Airpark. 


To the Editor: 

Your editorial of May 15th in AMERICAN 
Aviation entitled “Airports That Pay” hits at 
a real sore spot today. I was glad not to 
have missed your comments, and wish to 
thank you for the advance proof. You have, 
among other things, just increased your 
number of subscribers by one. 

Our situation is not exactly that of the 
typical small airport today because it is not 
maintained or owned by a municipality but 
by a private corporation. This evidently 
leaves us Out in the cold, if I read the re- 
cent National Airport Bill correctly. Here is 
our situation, and I might add that this is a 
broadcast appeal for advice, and no secret 
affair 

Ingalis Field, our airport, is owned and 
operated by Virginia Hot Springs, Inc. This 
organization centers around the Homestead 
Hotel, a ‘large resort. Actually, the “Com- 
pany” is the hub of the entire community. 
It operates public utilities, in the majority 
sense, and in almost every sense supports the 
economy of a large section of the County. 
Fundamentally, it is a rural community. 
But the large hotel business brings in both 
money and prestige. The biggest business of 
the airport is bandling “guest” planes, and 
operating a charter and instruction serve 
to “guests.” But, as around any such long 
established resort, there is a large and grow- 
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ing local group of persons, primarily 
persons, who are the potential flying enthu- 
siasts of the future. 

To keep up with the times we are plan- 

an extentive program of improvement 
for Ingalls Field. We can afford a moderate 
amount of expenditure on this, we feel, and 
not be making much of a gamble. With 
Federal aid we could do much more; in fact, 
only with some aid can we do what really 
should be done. So far I have found no 
way to obtain financial assistance for a situ- 
ation such as ours. 

I would very much appreciate any advice 
from you om any of our problems, either in 
private correspondence or in your publica- 
tion. I feel that the latter would be best 
to your interests as there most certainly 
must be many other private enterprises such 
as ours which would be grateful for any ad- 
vice or help. We are, for instance, interested 
in what is considered the best type 
for a field handling smal] aircraft. What are 
the necessary steps to obtain radio facili- 
ties? How can we get official weather report 
facilities? 

We have at present just two decent grass 
runways, two small hangars, a small office 
and a waiting room. Your idea of creating 
adjacent attractions for the public is indeed 
one of prime importance. We have a truly 
scenic location and it is almost entirely un- 
developed. I hope to do much about this 
situation in the near future and your com- 
ments and advice are greatly appreciated. 
DAVID E. HUTCHINSON 

Airport Supervisor 

Virginia Hot Springs, Inc. 

Hot Springs, Va. 


To the Editor: 

As to your editorial, “Airports that Pay,” 
I wish to agree with you in every respect, 
but there is only ome reason why this is 
going to be hard to develop. 

Money—not that we can't get it or don’t 
have it, but because there is in every com- 
munity, organized opposition and it is run 


by sharks who will not profit by such de- 
velopment. 

Due to this problem I think we are going 
to be better off by trying to get the small 
operators and operators of private fields to 
try and develop your thought, then when the 
population wakes up, the ground work is 
complete, and of course being near sighted, 
then they will see. In my opinion aviation 
is trying to cram the population too fast; 
for instance, the model airpark at Eldon. 
This ts indeed heartbreaking, and if too 
many see this so-called model, it will sicken 
them and they will never listen or look 
again. If some one doesn’t do something 
for the individual owner and operator 
throughout the U. 8S. A., aviation will be 
where the horse and buggy are today. 

Charity they say starts at home, and if 
small and large privately owned operations 
take the first step and leave municipalities 
out of it for a time, they can better sell the 
public, far better than can you, myself, or 
manufacturers. 

I operate an airport in a very small and 
unairminded and unappreciative community 
and I am given more than I have made to 
try and sell them on the possibilities, and 
after a year I have only a small climb on 
the graph to show for my effort, so that’s 
why I say privately owned operations can 
do more to promote aviation. 

I advertise free service of myself, airplanes, 
airport to state, country and city officials, 
newspaper men and photographers. 

CHARLES HARRIS, JR. 
Harris Flying Service 
Versailles, Mo. 


To the Editor: 

We fully agree with your statements in your 
editorial of May 15, 1946. In fact. we have 
been looking into the subject of airport 
engineers to determine who there was that 
might be qualified to work out master de- 
velopment plans for the airports of cities we 
propose to serve. 

We would like to be able to give cities the 





names of several firms that might qualify to 
do a worthwhile job. While considerable air- 
port information has been put out by CAA 
and independent companies and organizations, 
such as Standard Oil, a conversation that I 
had with Airways Engineering was very in- 
teresting in that they were able to tell of 
many problems that a city faced in planning 
an airport which could not be adequately met 
except by an engineering firm devoted to that 
purpose. It would probably be an assistance 
to everyone concerned if you can give as 
much publicity as possible to the efforts of 
various firms engaged in airport planning and 
include their names in your Duirecrory. 

We would be glad to get any literature 
put out by these firms that we, in turn, 
could distribute to city officials whom we 
know to be interested. 

H. K. GILBERT, JR. 
President, State Airlines 
Charlotte 1, N. C. 





To the Editor: 


I have read with interest your editorial of 
May 15th entitled “Airports that Pay.” 

I certainly think your suggestion is a step 
in the right direction, and certainly well- 
run properly operated airports are going to 
be needed. 

It seems to me, however, that this is only 
one of the problems which must be faced. 
To illustrate what I have in mind, I have 
had brought to my attention recently two 
similar communities facing similar problems 
as regards airport activities, but because of 
certain local conditions with entirely differ- 
ent results. 

In a small town in Connecticut the local 
airport operation is being greatly encouraged 
by having most of the inhabitants in the 
vicinity join in an active flying club. All 
of these people are interested, and they have 
purchased one or two airplanes for the Club's 
use, and many of their children are learning 
to fly. Consequently, enthusiasm is high. 

In a similar community on Long Island 
within the last few weeks a meeting was 
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TERVIN *:Chair Chute’? prorecrion 


FOR COMPANY OFFICIALS AND GUESTS 


@In important companies, boards of 
directors have noted the increasing use 
of private cabin planes by executives and 
guests of the company. As a result more 
and more such planes are now equipped 
with IRVIN Chair Chutes. 


Inconspicuous installation, no inter- 
ference with beauty, comfort or cabin 
layout, yet instant readiness for use and 
the reliability that has saved 30,000 
lives—are reasons for insisting on the 
name “IRVIN” in any chute installation. 


New illustrated catalog giving details of all types of IRVIN packs, sent on request. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO.. INC. 
Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N. Y. 


Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, 
Calif., (1500 Flower St.), and Lexington, Ky., 
U.S. A.— Canada, England and Sweden. 






















everyone is predicting that many things 
ne ae ee oe 
and to FS the right sort of feeling in 
minds of local residents. 


Your suggestion of goodlooking airports is 

I believe steps must be taken to make 
the airplanes quieter for this seems to be 
one of the principal objections, though hit- 


ting bank towers in New York does not help 
the feeling of on the part of people 
who live in the vicinity of an airport. How- 
ever, perhaps the most important job to be 
done is the — the right attitude in 
the minds of the people in the vicinity, and 
it looks as if this was a job for everyone 
who is at all interested in the industry. In 
many cases there is too much of a feeling 
on the part of operators and users 
of the airport, “the public be damned,” and 
unless some sort of an educational program 


is carried out and put into effect, I am 
afraid the whole industry will shortly feel 
a@ serious reaction. 
CASEY JONES 
Casey Jones/ School of Aeronautics, Inc., 
Newark, N. J. 





To the Editor: 

I have read your editorial and agree with 
you very much. 

That is what we have in mind to do with 


our airport when the funds are available. 
What we do not like is the report that 
some airports are starting to charge land- 
ing fees. That is a sure way to discourage 
private flying in my opinion. 
GEORGE F. DOANE 
Doan’s Airport, Inc. 
South Brewer, Maine 


To the Editor: 

Due to high cost of land some airports 
must be located where land is not quite so 
dear. And this means a low grade of morons 
in the local population. It also means all 
airport business must be enticed a distance 
averaging 20 miles. The real problem is to 
keep out the local yokels. 

H. W. B. 
Brentwood, L. I., N. Y. 


To the Editor: 

Allow me to congratulate you on your 
editorial (Airports That Pay). I believe our 
airport is one you would recommend. 

GEORGE V. SPOHRER, 
Hicksville Airpark, Inc. 
Hicksville, L. I. 


Military Pilots 
To the Editor: 

I am writing this letter in regard to the 
two articles printed in r magazine per- 
taining to military pilot’s seniority rights. 

The first of these two articles appeared in 
the issue of October 15, 1945. 

In this article Maj. R. A. Swanson and 
Capt. BE. E. Jones made statements to the 
effect that ALPA should modify its present 
pilot contracts in order to adjust military 
pilot’s seniority. 

This plan would be alright, if it applied 
only to military pilots honorably discharged 
and hired by the domestic airlines after VE 
Day. 

To adjust military pilot’s seniority with 
airline pilots hired after December 7, 1941 
would be greatly unfair to presently em- 
ployed airline pilots. There is a large per- 
centage of airline pilots hired after Pearl 





Announcing Direct Air Service: 


NEW YORK-OTTAWA 
WASHINGTON — OTTAWA— MONTREAL 


On or about the first of the new year, Colonial Airlines will 
inaugurate direct service between New York and Ottawa, 
followed shortly thereafter by new direct service between 
Washington, Ottawa, Montreal and intermediate cities. 
Frequent, fast schedules, in addition to those on Colonial’s 
present New York-Montreal route, will offer an important 
advance in international transportation. 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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Harbor who expressed their desire to fly for 
the Armed Forces, but for various reasons 
were refused. Therefore this group of air. 
line pilots should under no circumstances 
lose any of their seniority due to some mili- 
tary pilots having etarted fiying in the 
Armed Forces before they were hired by 
their respective airlines. 

If and when the Military Pilot’s Associa- 
tion of Miami, Plorida, should be successful 
in its seniority adjustment claim, then all 
other veterans who became skilled in any 
occupation pertaining to the airplane trans- 
port field while on active service with the 
Armed Forces should have the right to claim 
the so-called ‘“super-seniority” claimed by 
the MPA, when they (other veterans) make 
application for jobs on any of the airlines. 

I cannot see where the above association 
can legally claim seniority for military pilots 
if those pilots were never employed by an 
airline. 

I think that I am safe in stating that I 
am one of many of your readers who is 
highly interested in the policy and progress 
of the MPA. 

PAUL L. TAYLOR 
Tec 3, Hq 8th Army, FA Air Sec. 
c/o Postmaster, San Francisco, Calif. 


Accurate Coverage 


To the Editor: 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
congratulate you on your magazine which I 
think gives very accurate coverage of the 
Air transportation industry, both in and 
outside the United States. I first came 
across your magazine at Boeing School in 
California and I have been a subscriber ever 
since. 

Just recently I flew down to Washington 
from Toronto vie American Airlines and 
Pennsylvania Central and I was very much 
impressed with the service that was given 
me by these airlines. Unfortunately in 
Canada our major airlines are either owned 
or rigidly controlled by the government with 
the result we do not receive the same service 
nor do we have as good equipment. 

J. R. CROWE 
Winnipeg, Canada 


Air Parcel Post 


To the Editor: 

As you know the cost of transporting the 
cargo to and from the airports is virtually pro- 
hibitive and herewith is the answer: Parcel 
Post! 

For instance, a package is prepared by me 
for shipment to an addressee in New York 
City. A tag envelope is attached addressed 
to the American Airlines, Municipal Airport, 
Memphis. The necessary parcel postage is 
affixed. The package is stamped AIRCARGO. 
Inside of the tag envelope proper postage and 
special delivery stamp (if deemed essential) 
AND a parcel post 4th class label bearing 
consignor’s address and consignee’s address. 
Affixed to the tag envelope is a 3 cent stamp. 
Thus prepared, I (having a deadline for New 
York delivery in mind) at 5 p.m. place the 
shipment in main Memphis Post Office across 
the street from my place of- business. It is 
then transported to the first addressee, Amer- 
ican Airlines, local airport. On arrival Amer- 
ican representative in cargo department re- 
moves tag envelope, places postage on ship- 
ment and as well the 4th class label. It is 
then placed on plane. Immediately on arrival 
at La Guardia it is placed in La Guardia post 
office . . . with the result that it reaches 
consignee in New York City at opening of 
business. 

This method is vastly cheaper than Air Ex- 
press and in the majority of cases obviates 
the necessity of trucking to and from the 
airports. 

A test is in the making locally with Amer- 
ican Airlines. 

HUGH MOONEY, 
Package Service Co. 
Shrine Building, 
Memphis, Tenn. 
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Yes, you can be completely comfortable and relaxed wearing a 
Pioneer P3-B Parachute. The new P3-B Pioneer Parachute is soft 
and flexible, yielding to the contours of your body. It occupies 
50% less seating space and is 20% lighter. 


And it can be slipped on as easily and quickly as a fying jacket, 
while you are seated in the plane! Put it on and adjust to perfect 
fit in less than 3 seconds. Simply snap leg and chest straps in 
place — a quick tug — and the harness is adjusted to perfect 


fit, regardless of your size. 


This versatile P3-B ‘chute with the new Quick-Fit Harness is 
fool-proof and foul-proof, the latest product of never-ending 


Pioneer research! 


*Petents applied for in U. S. and all 
principal countries throughout the world. 


PIONEER PARACHUTE COMPANY, INC. @: 


MANCHESTER, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 
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Railroads and Freight: The Santa Fe railroad is merely the 
first of a number of important companies which are determined 
to enter the air freight business. Santa Fe has taken delivery 
of the third of its six Douglas C-47s. Other railroads are ex- 
pected to make announcements soon. The CAB opinion on non- 
scheduled operations will mean that the rails will have to come 
before CAB for certificates unless the attorneys are successful 
in keeping the rails in a contract classification. Railroad attorneys 
have had much experience before the LC.C. and common carrier 
field and the problems coming before CAB will see more legal 
maneuvering than anything heretofore. 









Reservation Problems: Every major airline is having terrific 
headaches with its reservations departments. One airline seriously 
miscalculated on its switchboard requirements with result that 
patrons have a terrible time trying to reach the airline. One 
of worst bottlenecks is connecting reservations and airlines are 
losing much business because passengers can’t get connecting 
space confirmed. Less cooperation than usual is reported among 
the various carriers. Turnover in personnel in reservations and 
on counters has been very heavy. There are signs that the con- 
fusion is going to be eliminated but a traffic man’s life these days ; 
is no picnic. 
















Preparing to Fight: they weren't saying much, but the 
members of the Institute of Air Transportation, the group 
representing some of the larger non-scheduled operators, were 
preparing last week to fight the Civil Aeronautics Board’s pro- 
posed economic regulations will every means at their disposal 
They met in New York on June 10 and it was evident that (1) 
more legal data would be filed with CAB, (2) political pressure 
would be brought to bear, and (3) they will attempt to get 
mublic sentiment on their side. They believe that it’s a battle to 
the finish this time. 





Panagra Under Fire: pan American-Grace Airways has been 
under fire from both CAA and from some South American gov- 
ernments for inadequate communications and other matters and 
the shortage of air service down the west coast of South America 
was one of the compelling reasons why S. Armv helped talk 
President Truman into placing a third carrier in Panagra’s 
backyard—latter believing that unless U. S. airlines give adequate 
service, the British and others will move in fast ‘to do the job. 


NACA Criticized and Praised: The Senate Mead Com- 
mittee last week in its report on “Aircraft—Production, Devel- 
opment and Research” administered a blistering criticism of the 
Nationail Advisory Committee for Aeronautics which may turn 
out to be a good thing. Paradoxically, one of the criticisms of 
NACA was that it had been diffident in requesting sufficient ap- 
propriations to carry on its work—an extraordinary comment from 
any Congressional committee. More importantly, the report 
charged that NACA had failed “to fully comprehend the impor- 
tance of such revolutionary aeronautical developments as jet pro- 
pulsion and guided missiles. Part of the failure to properly 
assess the military potential of jet propulsion and guided missiles 
also was laid at the door of the armed services. All these 
agencies, said the Committee, “must exercise vision and imgina- 
tion in seeking out new ideas which have an application to 
aeronautics” and in conjunction with the aircraft industry must 
do the necessary research work to explore and develop them. 
Taking cognizance of valuable NACA contributions to aviation 
during the past 30 years, while. bemoaning its lack of “vigorous 
leadership,” the Committee recommended that NACA be modified 
and expanded, in the light of war experience. It especially urged 
that “representatives of the various branches of the aircraft 
manufacturing industry” should be given a greater voice in the 
affairs and policies of NACA. The Committee said the U. S. 
must spend “hundreds of millions of dollars annually” to keep 
abreast of progress and said that military procurement should 
allow for the purchase of a sufficient quantity of models to 
conduct experimental and service tests expeditiously and to af- 
ford manufacturers an opportunity to work out problems of 
production engineering, planning and tool design. 
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The Surplus Transport Picture: the War Assets Admin- 
istration on June 1 discontinued the allocation of surplus trans- 
port aircraft and put future sales on a basis of priorities, with 
the planes to be advertised in order to give notice to those 
) eligible for priorities. Curiously, practically everybody comes 
ahead of the airlines on the priority list—Federal Government 
agencies, veterans, RFC (buying for small business), state and 
‘local governments—then the general public which includes air- 
lines and foreign applicants. This is not the fault of WAA but 
in conformance with the amended law adopted by Congress to 
give veterans first crack at surpluses in general. Manufacturers 
had .begun to wonder whether allocation of transports would 
continue indefinitely and eventually become a competitive factor 
in sales of new transport planes. This does not appear to be 
the case, from a look at the present surplus stocks held by 
WAA. In fact, few planes that the airlines want are now in 
surplus. Here is the list as compiled last week by WAA: 140 
C-47s; 40 C-54-As; 5 C-54-Bs; 25 C-60 Lodestars; 110 AT-11 
Beechcrafts; 700 C-46 Curtiss Commandos, The big number of 
Commandos, which have not been type certificated, has the WAA 
aircraft people stymied. Possibilities of getting rid of them soon 
are so remote WAA has not even set a price on them or attempted 
to work out a disposal program. There are reports that some 
veterans are buying surplus transports under priority and then 
going around to the airlines in an effort to peddle them at a profit. 


Casey Jones for Ass’t Secretary: c. s. “Casey” Jones, 
whose Casey Jones School of Aeronautics at Newark is one of 
the industry’s landmarks, and who for years has been widely 
known and respected throughout the country and especially 
throughout the industry and the AAF, was strongly mentioned 
last @ortnight as the probable next Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air. It was expected that W. Stuart Symington, who now 
occupies he post, would replace Robert Patterson as Secretary 
of War. High AAF officers were strong supporters of Jones and 
had seen to it that President Truman was advised of his qualifi- 
cations. 


The AAF Loosens Up: Look for a splurge of press stories 
on new AAF developments, stuff hitherto kept off the record 
for “security” purposes. . . . The AAF is faced with a sharp 
curtailment in Congressional appropriations, a cut likely to wreck 
the AAF’s research plans. . . . Washington brass has decided 
it can best get the funds $200,000,000 a year for five years by 
selling the public on “Air Power.” . . . First indication of the 
switch in security policy was the national press conference at 
Wright Field early this month in which 200 aviation writers were 
shown the Army Air Force’s top military secret developments, 
many of them having definite commercial aviation significance. 
. . . These “secrets” are to be released to the public as quickly 
as possible, but with a view toward getting the best possible 
press, radio and magazine coverage. The AAF has decided that 
anyone who shouldn’t get the information probably already has it. 


Short Aviation Observations: The founder of the TACA 
system in Central America, New Zealander Lowell Yerex, is now 
said to be the No. 1 arms merchant in South America, represent- 
ing British firms. His TACA associate, Ted Scott, also a New 
Zealander, is with him. Both say they are scanning new airline 
possibilities, but U. S. Army reports indicate otherwise. . . . 
Sixty-five British Overseas Airways Corp. pilots have completed 
the CAA instrument training course and were checked out by 
CAA inspectors. . . . Since they were not U. S. citizens they 
Teceived special certificates equivalent to the official U. S. rating. 
. . . They are the only foreign pilots to go through CAA train- 
ing preparatory to inauguration of transatlantic service. . . . 
After settling its strike with an 18 wage increase, Consolidated 
Vultee’s Stinson division is back at work on the Voyager 150 but 
| trying. hard to recruit more employes. . Taylorcraft has 
negotiated an 18%2c wage increase which goes into effect piece- 
meal over the period from May 6 to Nov. 1... . A straight 
1844c increase has been approved for all divisions of Bendix Avia- 
tion Corp. . . . Glenn L. Martin Co. is converging a surplus 
C-54D which was bought at $90,000 for the use of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai Shek by China National Aviation Corp. . . . Lt. Gen. 
Harold L. George was the recipient of many congratulations on 
the fifth anniversary of the Air Transport Command on May 29. 


For EVERY point where 
fire may start... 


Engines? Kidde carbon dioxide systems 
put flames out in a hurry. 

Cabins? Auxiliary equipment? Kidde 
portable extinguishers . . . light-weight 
... trigger-operated . . . smother incipient 
fires before they can grow. 

Baggage and cargo compartments? 
Kidde smoke detectors flash a warning 
signal. Kidde systems or portables snuff 
out the blaze. 

It’s Kidde, nose to tail, on most of 
America’s famous transports. Airlines 
and plane manufacturers interested in 
this overall fire protection are invited to 
discuss their problems with Kidde. 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc. 
615 Main Street, Belleville 9, N. J. 
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How to zip an airplane’s windpipe 


RNADOES of air are sucked in, 
rammed through, and rocketed out 
behind four huge propjet engines of 
the new XF-12, military prototype of 
the Republic ““Rainbow”’ Transport. All 
this air roars through long, winding 
ducts . . . and these “windpipes’’ used 
to be problem children. 

Ducts had to be made in sections. 
Sections had to have tight joints be- 
cause ait goes through under heavy 
pressure. Yet the joints must be easily 
disconnected and re-sealed to permit 
frequent removal and replacement of 
duct sections. And that was a puzzler. 

A new type of B. F. Goodrich Zipper 
supplied the answer. Not the ordinary 
kind, but one that’s made with a pre- 


cision-molded rubber seal that opens 
and closes with the zipper. A unique 
arrangement of overlapping rubber lips 
provides an effective seal for pressures 
up to the structural strength of the 
zipper itself. 

These Pressure-Sealing Zippers make 
duct sealing an amazingly simple oper- 
ation as shown in the 1-2-3 sequence 
above. Note that the molded lips go 
all the way around, to give 100% effec- 
tive seal. This feature works equally 


well on kidney-shaped ducts or other 
odd shapes where clamps will not work. 
The zipper is a space-saver, too. It re- 
quires no cumbersome end connections 
and occupies no more space than an 
ordinary zipper. 

Today there are many important and 
interesting aeronautical applications for 
B. F. Goodrich Pressure Sealing Zip- 
pers. Get more complete facts by writ- 
ing to The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Aeronautical Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 
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CAB Promulgates Non-Scheduled Policy 


New Regulation Would Hit Post-War Carriers Flying 
Without Certificates To Halt Uneconomic Operations 


By Dante. S. Wentz II 


HE FULL WEIGHT of the Civil 

Aeronautics Board’s regulatory au- 
thority was exercised last fortnight on 
the vast “non-scheduled” air transport in- 
dustry which has sprung into being since 
the close of the war. The Board in four 
simultaneous actions clarified its legal 
definition of “non-scheduled” in such a 
way as to leave great numbers of such 
operators functioning outside the law. 

The total impact of the CAB’s action 
was somewhat slow to be felt, and in- 
deed, stringent enforcement of the so- 
called non-scheduled exemption order 
(Economic. Regulation 292.1) would prob- 
ably be months away, but at last the di- 
viding line was clear, and each opera- 
tor was individually responsible for de- 
ciding whether his activities were illegal, 
and if, so, whether he should stop op- 
erations until he could get a certificate 
of convenience and necessity (a long, 
costly process) or whether he should fly 
in the face of the law. 

The new edge placed by CAB on the 
non-scheduled exemption order will cut 
quite deeply into numbers of uncertif- 
icated post-war air transport ventures, 
and a strong outburst of angry protests is 
sure to result. But the Board’s position 
was clearly derived from the mandates of 
Congress as written into the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act, and there was probably 
little anyone could do about it short of 
agitating for new legislation. 


Takes Four Actions 

CAB’s four actions consisted of: (a) a 
final opinion in the Non-Scheduled In- 
vestigation (Docket 1501); (b) two deci- 
sions on Board investigations of the ac- 
tivities of Page Airways and Trans- 
Marine Airlines, in which both companies 
were found to have violated the Civil 
Aeronautics Act by engaging in air trans- 
portation without a certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity; and (c) a proposed 
revision of the existing Non-Scheduled 
Exemption Order on which the Board 
invited commenis to be filed by July 22. 

Taken together, the four actions 
amounted to a strong declaration of policy 
that the air transport system of the U. S., 
built up under the Act through certif- 
icates of convenience and necessity, and 
supported and nurtured by Government 
funds through mail payments, was not 
to be engulfed by a welter of uneconomic 
operations. This policy, obviously, is a 
straightforward application of what Con- 
gress has declared to be a desirable plan 
for developing an air tion sys- 
tem for the U. S. 

The opinion on the investigation made 
clear that CAB was not bringing its regu- 
latory powers to bear on the small fixed 
base operators who fly irregular call and 
demand trips on an infrequent and wholly 
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irregular basis, but was aiming rather at 
the large, sometimes heavily financed op- 
erations, employing in some _ instances 
sizeable fleets of standard airline aircraft 
in operations which usually parallel and 
often closely approach the type and char- 
acter of regular scheduled airline serv- 


‘ices. The Board stated flatly that “by 


and large (such services) are not the 
services which were contemplated by the 
non-scheduled exemption order,” and then 
went an in considerable detail to show 
that a genuine non-scheduled carrier’s 
activities would henceforth have to show 
“a more than ordinary or normal degree 
of irregular operations” to retain non- 
scheduled status. 


Order is Explained 

The non-scheduled exemption order 
now in effect states that an operation 
“shall be deemed to be non-scheduled if 
the carrier does not hold out to the pub- 
lic expressly or by a course of conduct 
that it operates one or more aircraft be- 
tween. any designated points regularly or 
with a reasonable degree of regularity.” 
In explaining just what these words 
meant, the Board said: “To fall outside 
the meaning of “regularly,” a service must 
be so characterized by variation as to be 
free from the suggestion of a normal, 
customary and common course of con- 
duct. Recurring operations which as- 
sume the nature of a pattern are, of 
course, regular, even though the practice 
of staggering such operations has been 
adopted. But the non-scheduled exemp- 
tion order also containes the phrase “rea- 
sonable degree of regularity,” and this 
imposes an even more stringent require- 
ment as to the isolation from such oper- 
ations of characteristics which would 
identify them with a pattern of consis- 
tency or uniformity. It is not enough to 
show merely that there is not a consis- 
tent course of conduct, for there must 
not even be a moderately consistent 
course of conduct. A more than ordinary 
or normal degree of irregular operations 
is required, “irregular” being defined to 
include “not regular” and “unusual,” as 
contrasted with “usual” and “frequent.” 

“It therefore becomes apparent,” CAB 
continued, “that ‘non-scheduled’ has a far 
more restrictive meaning than the mere 
absence of a published time-table. Nor 
is it limited to the mere lack of a pre- 
conceived plan, for it is obvious that 
through a general custom or practise a 
fairly consistent course of conduct may 
evolve, as well as through a predeter- 
mined arrangement and it need only be 
uniform to the point of suggesting a 
moderately consistent service in order to 
be precluded from the scope of this ex- 
emption order. It is the thread or 
semblance of consistency which identifies 
an overation as one conducted with a rea- 


sonable degree of regularity.” 


This definition is the heart of the 
Board’s action. It is the touchstone by 
which all operations are to be tested, and 
those unable to meet its requirements 
must obtain certificates of convenience 
and necessity or face possible penalties 
for violating the Civil Aeronautics Act 

By thus strictly delimiting the scope of 
operations permitted as non-scheduled, 
the Board stated that its interpretation of 
the term non-scheduled “will preclude the 
operation of a cargo service between 
major cities with sufficient regularity to 
attract shippers. However,” the opinion 
continued, “we are not convinced that the 
regulation should provide otherwise.” “It 
is our opinion,” said the Board, “that the 
inauguration of cargo services by new 
carriers which would parallel the routes 
of existing carriers should be passed upon 
in a certificate proceeding.” It pointed 
out that wartime limitations have pre- 
vented the existing scheduled airlines 
from developing their cargo operations to 
the fullest. 

Under this interpretation, the only field 
apparently remaining open to an un- 
certificated operator is contract cargo 
hauling, which CAB is not empowered to 
regulate. However, there is a long line 
of court decisions bearing on the divid- 
ing line which separates a bona fide con- 
tract carrier from a common carrier, 
and the general legal view seems to be 
that it is very easy to slip over into the 
common carrier field. CAB’s legal staff 
has pointed out that although a carrier 
confines its operations solely to the per- 
formance of specific contracts, the scope, 
and often the number of such contrats 
may make it a common carrier. Contract 
operations by certificated airlines may 
be conducted to all ints within the U. 
S., but CAB is authorized, although it 
has never exercised the right, to regulate 
contract operations when performed by 
scheduled certificated carrier. 


Regional Cases Cited 

The Board went even further and ex- 
plained that its restrictive .interpretation 
will also rule out non-scheduled opera- 
tions between points where no reason- 
ably direct scheduled air service now 
exists. Calling attention to the series of 
regional airline cases now in progress, 
the Board declared that “until the pat- 
tern of local service which will result 
from these decisions has been finally de- 
termined upon and the results studied, 
it would not be appropriate to permit the 
inauguration and operation of services 
without express authorization simply for 
the reason that no service is now avail- 
able.” 

Specific attention was also called by CAB 
to the fact that the existing exemption order 
(292.1) does not apply to “other persons such 
as forwarders of air cargo or alr express and 
persons arranging air transportation for 
others, such as travel agents or travel bu- 
reaus”, but only to carriers who themselves 
operate aircraft. Under the Civil Aeronautics 
Act, such agencies are d ed to be air 
carriers and thus are required to hold cer- 
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tificates of convenience and necessity, al- 
though CAB has never moved to place this 
requirement in actual operation. 

_The only actual changes made in the ex- 
emption order, apart from the restricting 
definition, include a frequirement which 
makes Section 411 of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act (deceptive and unfair competitive prac- 
tises) applicable to non-scheduled operators; 
and a req that certain information 
be filed by CAB. To comply with this latter 
change, all non-scheduled carriers are obliged 
to report to the Board by July 15 their names; 
Places of business; certain corporate infor- 
mation; data describing present and proposed 
services; numbers and types of aircraft on 
hand and on order; schedules of rates charges; 


and the date service was or is to be begun. 
Carriers already operating must report on 
revenue plane miles flown; pounds and pound 
miles of revenue cargo carried; revenue pas- 


loss; and the number of full-time employees 
engaged 


This statement of policy will, of course, find 
@ number of operators functioning outside 
the legal bounds set by CAB and will raise a 
regulatory problem. The Board stated thai 
its opinions in the Page Airways and Trans- 
Marine Airlines Investigations should serve as 
@ “guide to other operators in ascertaining 
for themselves whether they are covered by 


the exemption order or should discontinue 
the services until an appropriate certificate 
of public convenience and necessity is ob. 
tained.” Although the Board at present lacks 
the investigatory and legal staff which would 
be required to check each individual opere- 
tion, it is known that CAB is actively con- 
sidering enforcement and its attendant prob- 
lems. Probably investigatory proceedings will 
be brought in cases of clear violation of the 
terms and interpretation of the non-scheduled 
exemption, although CAB does have legal au- 
thority to seek injunctions from civil courts 
and to institute proceedings against violators 
of the Act. Tt has never exercised these 
‘uticial means of enforcement 





Text of Proposed Amendment No. 3 of Section 292.1 of the Economic Regulations 





(Classification and Exemption of Non-Scheduled Operations) 


Effective (upon adoption), section 292.1 of the Economic Regula- 
tions, as amended, is hereby amended in its entirety to read as 
follows: 

(a) Classification of Non-Scheduled Air Carriers. There is hereby 
established a classification of air catriers to be known as Non- 
Scheduled Air Carriers, which classification shall include all air 
carriers which (1) directly engage in the operation of aircraft in air 
transportation and (2) engage solely in non-scheduled operations 
within the areas described in paragraph (e) of this section. Within 
the meaning of this section, any operation shall be deemed to be 
non-scheduled if the air carrier does not hold out to the public 
expressly or by @ course of conduct that it operates one or more 
aircraft between any designated points regularly or with 4 reasonable 
degree of regularity upon which aircraft it accepts for transportation, 
for compensation or hire, such members of the public as apply 
therefor or such express or other as the public offers: 
Provided, however, that an operation between two points shall not 
be deemed to be non-scheduled if the air carrier in fact operates 
more than ten round trips per month between such points for a 
period of two consecutive months, except in cases where the air 
carrier can demonstrate that such flights between such points for 
such period were conducted as a result of unusual, emergency, or 
non-recurring conditions, and that such flights did not result in 
the establishment of an operation conducted regularly or with a 
reasonable degree of regularity. Within the meaning of this section 
a “point” shall mean any airport or place where aircraft may be 
landed or taken-off, or an area within a 15-mile radius of such air- 
port or place where aircraft may be landed or taken-off. 


(b) Swh-Classifications. There are hereby established 2 sub- 
classifications of Non-Scheduled Air Carriers to be known as Class 
A Non-Scheduled Air Carriers and Class B Non-Scheduled Air 
Carriers. Class A Non-Scheduled Air Carriers shall include all Non- 
Scheduled Air Carriers which utilize in their non-scheduled opera- 
tions any single aircraft unit having a gross weight in excess of 6,000 
pounds end a total weight for all units exceeding 15,000 pounds. 
Class B Non-Scheduled Air Carriers, shall include all Non-Scheduled 
Air Carriers which are not Class A Non-Scheduled Air Carriers. 


(c) Class A Exemptions. Class A Non-Scheduled Air Carriers shall 
be exempt (except as provided in paragraph (e) of this section) 
from the following provisions of Title IV of the Civil Aeronautics 
Act of 1938, as amended: 

(1) Section 401 (certificate of public convenience and necessity), 
except the provisions of subsection 401(1); 

(2) Subsection 404(a) (carrier’s duty, etc.), except the provisions 
thereof which require air carriers to provide safe and 
adequate service, equipment, and facilities in connection 
with interstate and overseas air transportation, and which 
require air carriers to establish, observe, and enforce just 
and reasonable individual and joint rates, fares and charges 
relating to such air transportation; 

(3) Section 405 (transportation of mall); 

(4) Section 406 (rates for transportation of mail); 

(5) Section 408 (consolidation, merger, and acquisition of con- 
trol) only insofar as said section would otherwise make it 
unlawful, without prior approval by the Board, (i) for a 


catrier to purchase, lease, or contract to operate the prop- 
erties, or any substantial part thereof, of another Non- 
Scheduled Air Carrier, and (iii) for a Class A Non-Scheduled 


make it unlawful, without prior 

approval by the Board, (i) for any Class A Non-Scheduled 
and retain an officer or director who is 
or member, or who as a stockholder 

holds a controlling interest in another Non-Scheduled Air 
Carrier, and (li) for any Class A Non-Scheduled Air Carrier, 
knowingly and willfully, to have and retain an officer or 
representative or nominee who represents 
@uch officer or director as an officer, director, or member, or 
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(6) Section 409 (interlocking relationships) only insofar as said 
section would otherwise 
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as a stockholder holding a controlling interest in another 
Non-Scheduled Air Carrier: Provided, That if an application 
for appreval of an interlocking relationship in existence on 
the effective date of this section and involving an ocer, direc- 
tor, or number of, or stockholder holding a controlling in- 
terest in. any Class A Non-Scheduled Air Carrier is filed with 
the Board on or before the effective date of this section, or 
within not more than 5 days thereafter, such Class A Non- 
Scheduled Air Carrier may retain such officer, director, 
member, or stockholder pending final disposition of said 
application by the Board; and 

(7) Section 412 (pooling and other agreements) only insofar as 
said section would otherwise require a Class A Non-Scheduled 
Air Carrier to file with the Board a copy or memorandum 
of certain contracts or agreements, or of modifications or 
cancellations thereof, between such Class A Non-Scheduled 
Air Carrier and any other Non-Scheduled Air Carrier. 

(ad) Class B Exemptions. Class B Non-Scheduled Air Carriers shall 
be exempt (except as provided in paragraph (e) of this section) from 
all of the provisions of Title IV of the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
as amended, except the provisions of sections 401(1), (407(a), and 411 
of the Act: Provided, That no provisions of any ruler regulation or 
order that may be adopted by the Board requiring reports pursuant 
to section 407 of the Act shall be deemed applicable to any Class 
B Non-Scheduled Air Carrier unless such rule, regulation or order 
expressly provides that such pfovision is to be applicable to such 
carriers. 

(€) Non-Applicability of Exemptions. The exemptions provided by 
this section shall only be applicable to non-scheduled operations in 
interstate air transportation, and to such non-scheduled operations in 
overseas or foreign air transportation as may be conducted between 
the continental United States on the one hand, and Alaska, Canada, 
or Mexico on the other. 

(f) Reports. Every air carrier undertaking to engage solely in 
non-scheduled operations shall, within 30 days after the commence- 
ment of such operations, file with the Secretary of the Board a 
statement under oath setting forth the following information: 


(1) Name and address of the carrier, and location of principal 
operating base. 

(2) If a corporation, information showing state of incorporation, 
and names, addresses and citizenship of the officers and 
directors and also of stockholders holding more than 10 per 
centum of the capital stock. If an individual or partnership, 
the names, addresses and citizenship of the owner or partners. 

(3) As to both present and proposed services (1) points between 
which. or, if not operated between fixed points, the area or 
areas within which, service is operated; (ii) frequency of 
operations; and (iii) classes of traffic carried, whether 
passengers, property or both. 

(4) Number and type of aircraft presently on hand and number 
and types of aircraft on order and approximate dates of 
delivery, showing type of service (passenger or property or 
both) in which used or to be used. 

(5) A copy of the schedule of rates charged, and most recent 
announcement of service issued. 

(6) Whether service is available to the general public or Only to 
selected applicants under special contract. 

(7) Date service inaugurated, and if service is in operation for 
two calendar months prior to date of report, the following 
data for such two-month period: 

(i) Revenue plane-miles flown by types of aircraft: 

(ii) Pounds and pound-miles of revenue cargo carried; 

(ili) Revenue passengers and revenue passenger-miles 
carried; 

(iv) Total revenue from all such traffic together with net 
operating profit or loss during such period; and 

(v) The number of full-time employees at end of such 
period. If any carrier has not been in operation for 
two calendar months prior to the date of the report, 
the foregoing data shall be submitted at the expira- 
tion of two calendar mounths after the inauguration of 
service. Class B Non-Scheduled Air Carriers need not 
file the data required by thio paragraph (7). 
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Hear Need For Council 
To Keep This Country 
Leader In Air Affairs 


Wide support for a permanent National 
Air Policy Board to plan and direct U. S. 
air leadership has been voiced, with little 
opposition appearing, during the first 
three weeks of hearings before the Senate 
interstate and foreign commerce sub- 
committee considering the Mitchell bill, 
$1639. The latter would create an air 
policy board of nine-members, which, 
however, would function only three 
months before making its report. 

Supporting the move for a permanent 
board were representatives of the air- 
craft: manufacturing industry who pointed 
out that continuous, cooperative planning 
by industry, science, and government is 
essential for air leadership and for effec- 
tive industrial mobilization to meet any 
future world emergency. Eugene E. 
Wilson, chairman of the board of Aircraft 
Industries Association, urged that such a 
permanent council be created to re- 
examine America’s aviation policy and 
keep it in tune with changing conditions. 

J. Carlton Ward, Jr., president of Fair- 
child Engine and Airplane Corp., offered 
a dozen “musts” for an effective air policy, 
among them: (a) aircraft industry plan- 
ning and mobilization must be carried on 
in peacetime to be effective in wartime; 
(b) military pianning, research and de- 
velopment planning, and production plan- 
ning, as three functions; should have the 
same rank and be coordinated on the top 
level of national defense; (c) an inte- 
grated aircraft industry should be main- 
tained as part of the peacetime military 
establishment. 

John K. Northrop, president of North- 
rop Aircraft, Inc., in urging a permanent 
board, declared that adequate incentives, 
continuity of work projects, a healthy 
production nucleus, and coordinated re- 
search facilities are seriously “needed to 
encourage private industry in aircraft 
development. 








Braun Leaves C & S 


Bruce Braun is no longer actively 
associated with Chicago & Southern 
Air Lines as vice president-operations, 
although no official announcement has 
been made concerning his resignation, 
according to reports. George Bounds, 
who has as director of pub- 
licity of C&S, will join McDonnel Air- 
craft Corp., St. Louis, as public rela- 
tions director. 











Budget Bureau Recommends 
Funds For Airport Survey 


A Senate subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations committee has before it a Bud- 
get Bureau recommendation that $3,- 
000,000 be appropriated for preliminary 
planning and surveys for use of the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration in adminis- 
tering the Federal Airport Act and that 
$52,000,000 be appropriated for payment 
of the Federal Government's share of the 
cost of constructing Class I, II and III 
airports during the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1946. 

The Budget Bureau also recommended 
an increase of $875,000 for establishment 
of standards of operation, and the in- 
spection of operating procedures of non- 
scheduled air carriers engaged in inter- 
state, overseas, and foreign air trans- 
portation and hiring the necessary per- 
sonnel to carry out this work. 


Baker Resigns State Dept. Post 


George P. Baker resigned as director of 
State Department’s office of transport and 
communications policy, effective June 30. 
He will be succeeded by Garrison Norton, 
who has been Baker’s assistant. Baker 
has accepted a professorship of transpor- 
tation at the Harvard University school of 
business administration. He will also have 
charge of the activities of the Harvard 
committee on aviation research. 








certificates. 





Clarify Non-Scheduled Issues 


CAA and CAB officials emphasize that there is no connection between the economic 
regulation of non-scheduled air carriers provided under the Board's Economic Regula- 
tion 292.1 and the safety regulation set up in the Civil Air Regulations as Part 42. 
Some confusion has existed in the industry because of the erroneous conclusion that 
the “grandfather” rights section of the Part 42 Safety Regulations gave bona fide or 
alleged “‘non-scheduled” operators the privilege of continuing their operations beyond 
August 1 until the Administrator passed on their applications for air carrier operating 


What Part 42.45 actually provides is that an air carrier engaged in “nonscheduled 
air carrier operations” on or before Aug. 1, may continue such operations without a 
nonscheduled air carrier operating certificate until the Administration can pass on the 
carrier's application for such a certificate if the application was filed before Aug. 1. 
The air carrier operating certificate, it was pointed out, gives the holder no economic 
rights whatsoever, and likewise does not free him from his responsibility to operate 
within the legal limits set by the Civil Aeronautics Board’s Economic Regulation 292.1 
Even though a carrier has applied for a non-scheduled air carrier operating certificate 
under Part 42, his operations, if scheduled under CAB’s definition, are illegal. Preliminary 
decisions on whether a company is scheduled or non-scheduled will probably be worked 
out jointly between CAB and CAA legal staffs. Any operator posing as non-scheduled 
but conducting what actually appear to be scheduled cperations, will not receive a 
non-scheduled air carrier operating certificate until CAB makes a final determination 
of his economic status under its Regulation 292.1. 


CAA Officials also stressed that any carrier conducting scheduled operations was re- 
quired by Jaw to hold an air carrier operating certificate for scheduled operations, and 
that even though the carrier claimed to be “non-scheduled” it was still subject to 
legal penalties for operating a scheduled service without the proper safety certificates. 








Aviation Calendar 


June 20—Specia]l meeting NAA Board 
of Directors, Statler Hotel, Washing- 
ton. 

June 25-26—<Aviation Distributors & 
Manufacturers Ass'n meeting, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 12-Aug. 11—<Aviation show in 
connection with Centurama Celebra- 
tion, Milwaukee. 

July 18-21—World's Fair of Aviation, 
Omaha. 

July 18-19—IAS National Annual 
Summer Meeting, University of 
California at Los Angeles. 

July 19—Organization meeting Fly- 
ing Farmers of Minnesota, U. of M., 
St. Paul. 

July 19-20—NAA National Oonven- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

July 20-21—Mansfield, O., Municipal 
Airport dedication and “Sky Show.” 

July 26-27—NAA Joint Private Flying 
Conference, Milwaukee. 

July 29-30-—NAA Joint Air Youth 
Training Conference, Milwaukee. 

July 30—IATA European-South Amer- 
ican route conference, Paris. 

Aug. 1-2—WNational Flying Farmers’ 
Association first annual convention, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Aug. 3-18—National soaring contest, 
auspices National Soaring Society, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

Aug. 2-4—Observance of 20th anni- 
versary of air passenger service, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Aug. 21-28—World Congress on Air 
Age Education sponsored by Air Age 
Education Research, International 
House, New York. 

Aug. 22-24—SAE National West Coast 
Transportation & Maintenance Meet- 
ing, New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Aug. 24-25—Denver International Air 
Show, Denver, Colo. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 7—International Air 
Show, de Havilland Airport, Toronto, 
auspices National Aeronautical Asso- 
ciation of Canada, 409 Confederation 
Life Bldg., Toronto. 

Aug. 31-Sept. 2—National Air Races, 
Cleveland, O. (Official date). 

Sept. 4-12—St. Louls indoor Air Pair 
sponsored by Aviation Council of Met- 
ropolitan, St. Louis. 

Sept. 17—IATA Western Traffic Con- 
ference, Rio de Janeiro. 

Oct. 3-5—SAE National Aeronautics 
(Fall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los An- 
geles. 

Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oct, 16-17—SAE National Transporta- 
tion & Maintenance Meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Oct. 23-25—Second Annual Arizona 
Avaition Conference, Phoenix. 

Oct. 29—Annual meeting Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, Cairo. 

Nov. 7-8—SAE National Fuel & Lu- 
bricants Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Dec. 2-4—SAE National Air Transport 
Engineering Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Dee. 12-15—International Aviation 
Celebration, El Paso, Tex., auspices 
Chamber of Commerce. 

dan, 10-11, 1947—15th Annual All- 
American Air Maneuvers, Miami. 

Jan. 11-16, 1947—Aviation of To- 
morrow Exhibit, Miami. 
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Holland Aspires To Lead In 


International Air Commerce 


Oldest Operator in Business 
Planning Global Service 


By Gerarp B. DosBen 


HE FLYING Dutchman of Holland’s 
far flung sea empire may or may not 
Flying Dutch 


day Martin is — the same room to 
outwit KLM’s international competitors. 


Among the plans KLM is projecting are 
the following: from four times weekly to a 
daily service between Amsterdam and 
Batavia, from twice weekly to thrice weekly 

Amsterdam and New York 


Martin feels certain the freedom of air 
will work in the Orient. On that 
KLM hopes to get to Hong Kong 


The loyalty and enthusiasm of KLM’s 
employes was best demonstrated during 
gee! winter months — they worked 
in freezing weather at ipol airport to 
get KLM’s planes in to resume 
operations after five years of war. Han- 
gars and shops had been left a mass of 
acon by Allied bombings and Ger- 
m. There were many cases 

of f frost bite but ew all of the 
loyes remained on the job in snow 
gp sleet to get the planes and engines 


=~ Kees Slotboom, head of KLM’s 
Medical mt and said to be the 
first doctor in — world to join civil 
aviation, said the surveys he made of the 
health of KLM’s employes during Feb- 
ruary showed three times as much sick- 
ness among those who worked inside in 
the temporary buildings as among those 
who worked outside. The Dutch feel this 
was a providential dispensation. 

When the war ended, KLM had three 
planes—one Douglas DC-3 which Capt. 
Koene Dirk Parmentier, superintendent 
of KLM’s flight operations and winner 
of the London-Melbourne race, flew to 
England, and two Douglas C-47’s which 
are referred to everywhere in Europe as 
Dakotas. Before the war, KLM had 54 
planes, including 25 Douglas DC-3’s, 20 
DC-2’s and nine training type planes. 
They lost all of these in the war except 
the plane which Capt. Parmentier flew 
to England. 

Today KLM a fleet of planes consisting 
of the following: four Douglas DC-4 four 
engine planes; 20 Douglas C-54 Skymas- 
ters, 30 C-47’s and DC-3s, six Dominie 
DeHavilands No. 36 and four Lockheed 
Constellations to be delivered this month. 





Gerard B. Dobben, staff writer for 
AMERICAN AVIATION, was a member of 
of the press group which flew with 
ELM Royal Dutch Ajirlines on the 
inaugural flight between New York and 
Amsterdam May 22. The round trip, 
covering 7,200 miles was made in a 
Douglas DC-4. Mr. Dobben covered 
various phases of aviation in both 
Holland and Belgium during his 14- 
day stay abroad. His articles on 
foreign aviation activities will appear 
in this and succeeding issues. 











While KLM operated a transport ser- 
vice for British Overseas Airways be- 
tween Bristol and London all during the 
war, it did not actually resume inter- 
national services until November, 1945 
after a survey flight to Batavia, Dutch 
East Indies. A half year later, it has four 
ee ee ee ann, San te How 

with a third one slated to start 
SLM te te Gn comtensd ene 
Curacao in the Dutch West Indies; daily 
service to London, Paris, Brussels, Prague, 
Osl Zarich, 


—_ 2 eee eee cities in its pro- 
vinces. When this was written, KLM was 
turning down reservations for all of its 
lines at the rate of 100 a day. 

Next to its need for planes has been 
KLM’s need for pilots. Former KLM 
pilots who served in the war form the 
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Pictured here is the new 
New Office— cfice of the European 
division, British Overseas Airway Corp., located 
in the Hirsch Building, Leidsche Plein, Amster- 
dam which was opened with a reception for 
Dutch and foreign dignitaries on June |. Directly 
across the street, American Overseas Airlines is 
preparing to open its office soon. On the other 
side of Leidsche Plein, KLM has its modern, 
downtown ticket office. Until June 1, KLM 
handled ticketing for both BOAC and American 
Overeas and will continue the arrangement for 

American until its new office is ready. 





nucleus of its present force of pilots, aug- 
mented by some who came from the 
Dutch air force. But these were not 
enough. So KLM began a recruitment 
campaign in the U. S. and England. To- 
day, according to the Dutch Ministry of 
Transport and Energy, Civil Aviation Di- 
vision, KLM has 183 pilots, 132 of which 
are Dutch and 51 foreigners, represented 
by the following nationalities: American 
33, English 4, Finns 6, Canadians 2, and 
one each from Norway, Denmark, Czecho- 
slovakia, Sweden and South Africa, with 
one listed as no nationality. 

When it appeared that planes might be 
ready before there were pilots to fly them, 
KLM wired its New York representatives 
to recruit “24 captains and co-pilots,” in 
America. A misunderstanding of the na- 
ture of the request caused KLM’s New 
York representative to send 24 of each to 
Amsterdam. This developed into some ill 
feeling between the Americans and the 
company. Planes were not ready to fly 
and some of the pilots sulked in their 
hotel rooms. 

At this point, Plesman took the direct 
action for which he is famous. He called 
the Americans together, told them that 
KLM had made a mistake in recruitin 
48 instead of 24, asked those who desire 
to fly for KLM to remain and offered to 
send the others back, with all expenses 
and salaries paid. Seventeen of these 
Americans decided to stay and are today 
with the company either as pilots or in 
transitional training. 

The Americans who are or soon will be 
flying for KLM are: Laurence C. Ackerson, 
Laurinburg, N. C.; David Buxton, Wayland, 
Mass.; John Edward Collins, New York; 
Robert Roy Downing, Kirkwood, Miss.; Robert 
E. Gregan, Williston Park, Long Island; 
Marvin J. Griggs, Bayside, Long Island; 
Richard Axel Johnson, Detroit; Bertrand 
Hutchinson, New York; William W. Mc 
Makin, Sarasota, Fla.; George J. Malquin 
Jr., Brockton, Mass.; Edward Francis Michaud, 
Hodge, La.; Robert N. Moorehead, Fresno, 
Calif.; William CC. Powell, Wayne Pa.; 
Randolph H. Reece, Winston, N. C.; Gifford 
8S. Rossi, New York; John D. Vincent, Detroit; 
Wayne W. Wilkin, Akron, Ohio. 


meee ee with its pilots are all 
wat a verba There are no written 
contracts. A pilot agrees to give the com- 
pany a month’s notice if he desires to 
leave. The company reserves the right to 
fire a pilot on a month’s notice. 

“No one in KLM has a contract and this 
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holds from Mr. Plesman right down to the 
office boy,” said Carel Steensma, assistant 
operations manager, in discussing the 
company’s relationships with its pilots. 

KLM's pay scale is on a formula basis, 
involving base pay and flight pay. The 
starting base pay for Americans is around 

a month with top pay reaching about 
Foo a month based on 100 hours of flying. 
KLM has a liberal pension and retirement 
plan, based largely on what KLM believes 
is best for the pilots. The company 
deducts one-half of a pilot’s flight pay 
and places it in the fiyer’s retirement 
fund. The company matches this sum. If 
the pilot decides to place all of his flight 
pay in the retirement fund, the company 
will match it. Retirement age is set for 55 
years. The minimum retirement rate is 
around $1,000 annually and can be much 
more depending on length of service and 
the amount of flight pay that the pilot has 
set aside for this purpose annually. 

Both Hein , operations manager, 
and Steensma, his assistant, are proud of 
KLM’s employment record. In 25 years of 
operation before the war Steensma says 
KLM never fired a pilot. Since the war it 
has fired one and that for cause involving 
personal conduct. 

KLM naturally hopes to hire Dutch 
pilots when they become available and is 
cooperating with the government in a pilot 
training program that should give them a 
reservoir of pilots in a year or so. But 
Steensma stressed that foreign pilots now 
with KLM could have their jobs forever 
if they do their jobs and desire to stay. 
This is somewhat in variance with what I 
was told by Commander Jan. W. F. 
Backer, R.N.N., Director of Civil Aviation 
for Technical Affairs for the Dutch Gov- 
ernment. He said that all foreign pilots 
would be replaced arbitrarily in two years 
under the training program. Those in the 
know say that Plesman policies will pre- 
vail whatever they may be, the Dutch 
government’s attitude notwithstanding. 


From Start to Finish 


KLM pilots fly a plane from the start 
to the end of the journey, in contrast with 
American regulation and practice which 
requires them to fly only over a leg of the 
route at one time. On the inaugural trip 
between New York and Amsterdam, the 
plane was operated by Capt. Ronald 
George, a former Canadian pilot with 20 
years’ flying experience, many of them 
with Trans-Canada; Capt. Jan Stroeve, a 
Dutch pilot as second officer; P. J. Strol- 
enberg, Flight Officer; Joop Hoogland, 
Flight Engineer; Adrian Drygers, Purser 
and Theo Kras and Jan Mink, stewards. 
The stewards were the busiest men aboard 
ship. KLM feeds its passengers every two 
hours on the trans-Atlantic trip. It be- 
lieves food and the energy derived from 
it are necessary to offset the confining and 
tiring aspects of the nine to 11 hour over 
water flight. On the first flight, we were 
fed nine times, first at LaGuardia, last at 
Amsterdam. 

Martin explained some of the arguments 
in favor of one crew taking a plane and 
its passengers from the beginning to the 
end of the journey. He said pilots like to 
fly their own plane rather than several 
different planes, they like to see a pas- 
senger through to his destination and they 
like the idea of a long rest at the end of 
strenuous duty. 

The strain of the long flight is evident 
on passengers and crew and one Dutch 
pilot told me the pilots might recommend 
a change in this procedure if bad weather 
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Sees Three-Cent Fare 


Hans Martin, Director General of 
KLM’s Commercial operations, believes 
the three cent per mile passenger fare 
for international travel is not far away. 

“I believe it will be here before either 
the industry or the traveling public ex- 
pect it,” Martin stated. The KLM offi- 
cial felt that the determining factor 
will be world economic conditions. If 
they improve rapidly and all other 
forms of .transportation soon return to 
normalcy so that aviation gasoline and 
aviation oil can be obtained at reason- 
able prices all over the world, then 
Martin believes costs of operation can be 
reduced so as to be reflected in lower 
passenger fares in international travel. 











flying proved too much of a strain on 
them. 


One or two days before a plane is to 
take off on an international flight, it is 
test flown. This assures the company that 
it always has a plane ready for emergency 
use as well as for the next regular sched- 
uled flight. 

Officials and supervisory personnel em- 
phasize that KLM expects every employe 
to do his job without being told just how 
to do it. Most of the employes are more 
than cogs in a well-oiled machine. They 
are told what the problem is and told to 
solve it. How well they succeed in as- 
suming responsibility and producing re- 
sults is the measure by which they grow 
with KLM. 


Taylor Turbine Factory 
To Produce Jet Engines 
Of Rolls-Royce Design 


A new American engineering-produc- 
tion group, Taylor Turbine Corp., has ob- 
tained a license from the British Rolls- 
Royce firm for the production in the U. S. 
of the Nene and Derwent type jet propul- 
sion engines. Phil B. Taylor, former v.p. 
and general manager of Wright Aeronau- 
tical Corp., heads the new firm, and S. T. 
“Robbie” Robinson, former sales engineer 
for Wright, aided in closing the negotia- 
tions. 

The Rolls-Royce jet engines are con- 
ceded to be the most fully developed and 
most powerful aircraft plants available 
today. Taylor expects to be in production 
with the two types early in 1947 and in 
the interim British-made Rolls engines 
will be made available for American 
manufacturers. 

In his announcement Taylor said “at 
least two” American manufacturers are 
planning new aircraft around the Rolls 
power plant and that test installations are 
planned in new Army and Navy military 
aircraft types with modification of the 
British-made engines by Rolls to conform 
to Army and Navy specifications. 

Plant space will be occupied in northern 
New Jersey. The new firm is completely 
independent of any other manufacturer 
and Taylor has the option to build exclu- 
sively all future Rolls engines. The agree- 
ment permits the Taylor firm to make 
such modifications as may be necessary to 
conform to American production. It will 
carry on its own engineering. 


CAA Survey Reveals 
2730 Non-Scheduled 
Carriers in Business 


Preparing to enforce the new safety 
regulations going into effect for non- 
scheduled air carriers on Aug. 1, the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has estimated 
that there are at least 2,730 such operators 
using some 5,529 arcraft. Startling figures 
submitted by CAA with its budget re- 
quest for enforcement funds show there 
are about nine times as many aircraft 
engaged in non-scheduled operations as 
are now used by scheduled airlines, with 
the total spread among at least 100 times 
as many companies. 

While the CAA has not yet assembled a 
complete list of the operators, nor deter- 
mined exactly how many come under new 
Part 42 of Civil Air Regulations, a tele- 
graphic survey of its regional offices re- 
veals that there are more than 4,630 com- 
pas known to be conducting miscel- 
aneous commercial flying operations. 
More than half of these are engaged in 
activities that appear to be covered by 
Part 42. Only passenger and cargo serv- 
ices are likely to come within CAA pur- 
view, and CAA is now drafting require- 
ments foi operating certificates in keeping 
with the CAB regulation. Others will be 
subject only to existing general standards 
for airworthiness of aircraft and compet- 
ency of pilots. 

By actual count, CAA reports that non- 
scheduled carriers are using 101 Lock- 
heed Lodestars, 13 Curtiss Commandos, 
339 Douglas DC-3s, and 76 DC-4s, or a 
total of 529 airline type aircraft. In addi- 
tion, at least 2,000 smaller twin-engine 
transports, such as Beechcraft and Cess- 
nas, plus a minimum of 3,000 single-engine 
transports are being used by operators 
a will require a certificate under Part 


Among the great variety of activities 
carried on by these commercial operators, 
in addition to transportation of passengers 
and cargo, were the following services 
reported by CAA regional offices: deliver- 
ing mail for the Indian Service; dropping 
food during high snow; patrolling fences; 
mineral prospecting; hunting lost persons; 
determining amount of snow; ambulance 
service; eagle hunting; air police; radio 
and television transmission, and adver- 
tising via public address systems. 

Some of these unusual services were by 
no means confined to a few isolated in- 
stances. Ambulance services were re- 
ported by six of the seven CAA regions 
in continental U. S., with a total of 88 
such operations. Coyotes were hunted 
by 155 different operators, while searches 
for lost persons were conducted by 121. 


Will Operate In Italy 


Authoritative British sources have re- 
ported that a joint airline company is be- 
ing formed to operate in Italy as well as 
Britain, as soon as the former Axis 
partner is authorized to inaugurate public 
air service. Italian government and pri- 
vate capital is to have controlling in- 
terest in the new venture while the British 
share will be held by Brtish European 
Airways, a subsidiary of BOAC. 














Helicopter Shuttle Service To 
Be Tested In Los Angeles 


Experimental Routes to Serve 
Many Suburban Communities 
By LEonarp EISERER 


HE RELATIVELY slow-moving but 

versatile helicopter is due to become 
a familiar sight in metropolitan Los 
Angeles skies during the month of July, 
as the Post Office Department conducts its 
first operating tests into the usefulness of 
this rotorcraft for expediting air mail 
service. 

They will be Army ’copters, operated by 
Army crews, placed into air shuttle serv- 
ice at the request of energetic and re- 
sourceful Gael Sullivan, Second Assistant 
Postmaster General. Immediate object of 
the 30-day experiment which starts July 1, 
is to supply effective ammunition for 
P. O. use in its push for approval of heli- 
copter routes by the Civil Aeronautics 

. The operating data compiled will 
be submitted at the CAB hearing opening 
July 10, involving applications of South- 
west Airways and Los Angeles Airways 
for mail-property service in the L. A. 
metropolitan area. 

Sorvice on 2 Segments 

Sullivan has indicated that the P. O. 
would request postponement of the hear- 
ing, now scheduled for July 10, to about 
Sept. 1, to allow time for preparation of 
the department’s exhibits in the case. The 
P. O. is also expected to ask that the 
hearing be conducted in Los Angeles. 

The helicopter mail shuttle is planned 
on two segments of a route heading from 
the Lockheed Air Terminal. One seg- 
ment, serving 16 post offices with outward 
terminal at Long Beach, is 66.4 miles in 
length; the other, serving 20 offices with 
outward. terminal at Santa Ana, is 87.2 
miles. Two round trips daily will be 
operated over each, giving a total daily 
mif€age of 615. 

Sullivan’s deep interest in pressing the 
helicopter into mail service arises from 
the progressive desire to shave long hours 
from the ground handling of air mail 
which now represents about 75% of such 
mail’s over-all transit time. It is also 


based on firm faith in the rotorcraft’s 
ability to “eaney the m=: ell ficiently on 


short runs, from airline terminal to post 
office, from town to town, and even from 
ship to shore. 

To present a strong case in support 
of helicopter mail service at the CAB 
hearing next month, the P. O. has pre- 
pared detailed exhibits to show that such 
a shuttle operation in the Los Angeles 
area would be profitable right from the 
start. 

For its study the P. O. selected four high 
air mail generating routes, all leading into 
Los Angeles Airport. Route A extends to 
seven service points, including L. A. Terminal 
Annex, Station 8, Hollywood, Wilshire Station, 
Beverly Hills, and West Los Angeles; Route 
B to Culver City, Venice, Santa Monica, 
North Hollywood, Van Nuys, Burbank, Glen- 
dale, Pasadena, Monrovia, Glendora, and 
Pomona; Route C to Huntington Park, May- 
wood, South Gate, Lynwood, Compton, Downey, 
Bellfiower, Norwalk, Whittier, Montebello, 
Monterey Park, and Alhambra; Route D to 
Manhattan Beach, Hermosa Beach, Redondo 
Beach, Torrance, Wilmington, San Pedro, 
Long Beach, Midway City, Santa Ana, Orange, 
Anaheim, and Fullerton. With two round 
trips per day, the daily route mileages would 
be 271.2, 293.6, 194.4, and 214.4, respectively. 

In an effort to arrive at a basis of cost 
for a helicopter mail service, the P. O. 
has accepted an over-all estimate of 85c 
a mile made by an experienced proponent 
of rotorcraft operation. This figure would 
include cost of mail messenger service 
between landing locations and the post 
offices served. Adding an arbitrary 8% 
return on the investment possibly allow- 
able by the CAB, the P. O. has arrived 
at a total cost to the department of 91.8c 
per mile flown on the designated schedules 
and routes. 

(P. O. reports that actual tests of the 
Sikorsky S-51, involving five craft each fiy- 
ing 1,200 hours annually, show an hourly 
operating cost of $37.36, including $4.29 for 
fuel and oil, $3.75 for maintenance and serv- 
iceice, $11.45 for depreciation, $7.80 for re- 
Placement parts and overhaul, $5.84 pilot’s 
costs, $3.73 insurance, and 50c hangar rental. 
At an average speed of 75 mph., the direct 
operational cost would be approximately 
50c per mile.) 

An actual count of air mail generated at 
the offices along the four proposed routes 
indicated that a daily net revenue of 
$6697 was beine realized from air mail 
re-eipts. This wes arrived at after allo- 
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Requirements Eased 


Four Central American republics, 
Honduras, Nicarugua, Costa Rica, and 
Panama have recently dropped require- 
ment for passports and visas for tour- 
ist travel. They now require only a 
tourist card, which may be obtained at 
the various consulates of those coun- 
tries in the U. S. or at transport com- 
pany offices. Since Mexico and Guate- 
mala had previously dropped the pass- 
port and visa requirements for tourists, 
only one Central American country, El 
Salvador, still makes the requirement. 











cating 61.471% of the air mail gross to 
general handling expenses, in keeping with 
the latest cost ascertainment formula. 

At the rate of 91.8c per mile flown, the 
total cost to the P. O. for the helicopter 
routes would be only $894 daily. Thus, 
even considering the helicopter service 
as additional to the mail service now 
being performed, a deduction o1 $894 daily 
from present net revenues of $6,697 would 
still leave a net daily profit of $5,803. 

Visit Bell Plant 

Postal officials have already visited Bell 
Aircraft Corp. at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division of United Air- 
craft Corp., Bridgeport, Conn., for ex- 
hibitions of the maneuverability and 
adaptibility of helicopters for air mail 
purposes. The inspectors reported that 
“the small helicopter demonstrated by 
Bell is not deemed adequate for the heavy 
service needs in the Los Angeles area. 
A larger aircraft is now undergoing ex- 
perimentation and tests, but is not yet in 
production. The Sikorsky S-51 is now 
ready and is considered satisfactory for 
the service being described.” 

In the Los Angeles case, the P. O. of 
course will favor neither applicant but is 
interested solely in having the service in- 
augurated. It would like to see a tempo- 
rary three-year certificate awarded, with 
the holder required to start service within 
six months from the authorization date. 
But Los Angeles is only a starting point. 
The P. O. already has in mind nearly half 
a hundred areas where it would like to 
use helicopters to speed its mail service. 


Airline Personnel Now 
In Excess of 85,000 


Total employment of the U. S. scheduled 
airlines, domestic and international, as 
of March this year, reached an all-time 
high of 85,532. During the same month 
the Civil Aeronautics Board reported the 
scheduled carriers had 560 planes in 
operation which would give an average of 
152 employes per plane. 

The scheduled domestic airlines, how- 
ever, employ a smaller average number 
per plane than the international carriers, 
for with a total of 58,497 employes and 
454 planes im scheduled service, their 
average number of employes per plane 
was 129 persons. This is 2% times as 
many employes per plane as the do- 
mestic carriers had in the prewar year 
of 1941 when they had 359 planes and 
18,984 employes, giving an average of 53 
employes per plane. 

The rise in employment, according to 
the Air Transport Association, is ac- 
counted for by the adoption of a five-day 
40 hour week, greatly expanded fleets 
and routes, greater seating capacity, and 
increased utilization of planes. 
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Dutch Announce Decisions 
For Future Aviation Policy 


Air and Marine Shipping To 
Retain Individual Status 
By Gerarp B. DosBEen 
Two HIGHLY significant decisions re- 
cently were made in regard to future 
Dutch aviation policy. 

They are: 1. age ed air transporta- 
tion and marine shipp will remain 
ee i to the extent t that they are to- 
day. 2. The aircraft manufacturing in- 
— " represented by three principai 
factories, will be united into one big lim- 
ited company, with heavy financial in- 
vestment by the Dutch government for 
which it will in turn exercise a 
of control over management and the af- 
airs of the company. 

Originally the three principal steamship 
companies—the Holland American Line, 
the Rotterdam Lloyd Line and the Neth- 
erlands Steampship Co.—demanded of the 
Dutch government the right to establish 
their own air services. After lengthy de- 
liberations, the Dutch government wn bony 
on the grounds that this- would set up 
competition for the already established 
Dutch subsidized line of KLM and for 
the further reason that the two trans- 
portation services could best be developed 
as separate entities. But the Dutch gov- 
ernment did recommend strongly that the 
steamship companies should by a finan- 
cial interest in KLM under a financial re- 
organization program whereby KLM’s 
capital structure was to be increased to 
25,000,000 florins. 

Shipping Rejects Plan 
companies gave careful 
saseiinies to this proposition but just 
recently rejected the plan and have de 
cided not to participate financially oder 
the rather modest financial interest they 
now have in Dutch aviation. As a re- 
sult, it is expected that the Dutch govern- 
ment’s financial interest in KLM’s new 
capital structure will be approximately 
20,000,000 of the 25,000,000 florins. Five 
of KLM’s nine member board of directors 
are representatives of the Dutch govern- 
ment. The company will continue to have 
the private management which has been 
so successful in the past. While theo- 
retically the Government holds the ma- 
jority vote on the Board, it is asserted 
that management policy has always pre- 
vailed in past operations due to the genius 
and foresight of President Albert Ples- 
man and his able assistants. 

The other phase of Dutch aviation 
policy enters upon what may be termed 
the trial and error period. While the 
decision to unite all Dutch aviation fac- 
tories in one big manufacturing company 
was made before the recent elections, 
there is unanimity of opinion that the 
new Dutch cabinet, when it is formed, 
will follow out the policy. 

Under this program, Fokker, leading 
Dutch aircraft company with plants at 
Dordrecht and Amsterdam; Aviolando, at 
Papendrecht and the Van Kuyk factory at 
Leende, will be combined, ge | in a 
new factory building to erected at 
Amsterdam 


Commander Jan. W. F. Backer, RNN, 
Director of Civil Aviation for Technical 
Affairs for the Dutch government, out- 
lined an ambitious program for this new 
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dustry builds the large transport planes, 
naturally it will expect KLM to buy them. 
Today KLM’s fleet of 60 planes are almost 
all American made, including 24 Douglas 
DC-4 types, 30 Douglas DC-3 types and 


the switch to Dutch-made transport air- 
craft unless the local product is the equal 
or superior of what it 
the foreign market. 
commercial Dutch transport plane is at 
least two, possibly three or four years 
away. 
Program. Has Succeeded 

Those who support this industry pro- 
gram, especially with reference to the 
larger ——— aircraft, point to the 
skepticism t prevailed 40 years ago 
when the Dutch government decided the 


be contracted for on a basis of one or a 
limited series of ships such as is the 
case in steamship construction. But Mar- 


ships but rather increased 
= smaller ships when the 


ies. 
While KLM’s charter from the Dutch 
government requires it to buy Dutch 


uencies 
ic jus- 


line must buy Dutch-made equipment 
when it is satisfied the Dutch product is 
as good or superior to anything that can 
be purchased in the foreign market. In 
other words, KLM officials are the ulti- 
mate judge, not the Dutch government. 
If the government were to force KLM to 


Fokker is now building a smal] per- 
sonal plane which prebebiy also will be 


order for 100 of them from Frits — 
of Tilburg, South Brabant. Diepen, a 
former auto dealer, built 
during the war for the 
ported to have had a plane of his own 
design and make in flight early this 
month. 
Invest in Industry 

It is generally agreed that the Dutch 
may be successful in the small plane field. 
If unconfirmed reports prove to be true, 
the Dutch government will invest some 
eight million dollars in the new aircraft 
industry and further — it at one 
million dollars a While this does 
not appear to be a tome outlay measured 
in the terms of American expenditure, it 
does indicate that the Dutch government 
has a direct ~_ in the success of 
the undertaking. robably will mean 
that American turers will not 
be able to export their personal planes to 
the Netherlands freely. le Capt. 
Backer said the Dutch government would 
not impose undue restrictions on Ameri- 
can imports, other i observers are 
inclined to believe that 


to protect the Dutch market for the 
Dutch manufacturer. 

Van Kuyk is now building a 
type, four place, twin-engine plane in a 
new factory at Leende. Van Kuyk is 
said to be the least enthusiastic of the 
three manufacturers to become a part of 
the combined set-up. 

While policy has been a the 
actual details of the program for Hol- 
land’s aircraft i 


of planes, a at eaiitieon and indicated 
strongly that Dutch would abandon 
quickly those phases of the program which 
showed no promise of ultimate success. 
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PICAO Assembly Discusses 
Multilateral Agreements 


Votes To Refer Issue 
Back To Interim Council 


By Frank Hoiz 


ISCUSSIONS ON a draft multilateral 
agreement on air transport commer- 
cial rights was the major item of busi- 
mess at the three-weeks session of the 


(PICAO) held in Montreal and concluded 
June 7. The Assembly approved the 
principle of a multilateral agreement but 
voted to refer the draft back to the PICAO 
Council for revision and submission to the 
next annual Assembly. 

Eire was elected to the vacant 2ist 
seat on the Interim Council by 32 votes 
of 41 cast. Six votes went to Argentina, 
which presented itself as a candidate 


was in progress. The 
21st seat had tacitly been held open in 
the hope that the Soviet Union would 
sign the Interim Agreement and become 
a member of PICAO, which now com- 
prises 46 nations 

The Assembly ‘elected Canada as the 
permanent site of PICAO and its suc- 
cessor org, with France as the 
runner-up in the secret balloting. 

Most of the detailed work was carried on 
in five Commissions whose reports were 
adopted at the closing plenary session on 
June 7. The Commissions and their chairmen 
were: No. 1, General Policy, Stokeley W. 
Morgan, (USA); No. 2, Air Navigation, Carl 
Ljungberg (Sweden); No. 3, Air Transport, 
John Leydon (Eire); No. 4, Legal, K. M. 
Beaumont (Great Britain); No. 5, Admin- 
istration and Finance, P. A. Chapa (Mexico). 
Louls de Brouckere, chief of the Belgian 


certain international” routes. Also sug- 
gested was provision of another “com- 
mon fund” for providing airports and 


air navigation facilities. 

ago Greece requested 
to improve its airport at 
Assembly decided that any 





such aid to member nations shall be pro- 
vided by special assessments among in- 
terested states and not from the PICAO 
general fund. 

The report of the Air Navigation Com- 
mission, approved by the Assembly, stated 
that it would be premature to make “leg- 
ally binding” the technical poral 
and procedures drawn up by PICAO’s 
technical Divisions during the past sev- 
eral months. 

In a move described by some as the most 
important intergovernmental aviation step 
since Chicago, the Assembly adopted a resolu- 
tion stating that “a multilateral agreement 
on Commercial Rights in International Civil 
Air Transport constitutes the only solution 
compatible with the character of the Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization created 
at Chicago.” The resolution was offered by 
the Air Transport Commission soon after it 
became apparent that some viewpoints were 
too opposed to permit signing of an effective 
agreement at this time. 

However, candid discussion during the As- 
sembly cleared many points and seems to 
justify widespread hope that a multilateral 
agreement will be adopted at the next As- 
sembly. Wm. A. M. Burden, chairman of the 
U.-8. delegation, remarked privately: “We 
have had some of the best talks on these 
difficult matters ever held anywhere.” 

The U. S. and Great Britain opposed 
“permissive rate differentials” which 
would allow any member nation to re- 
quire rates for Fifth Freedom traffic 
through its territory in excess of rates 
charged ‘by “reasonably competitive” lo- 
cal services. Chief support came from 
smaller nations. A suggestion by China 
that Fifth Freedom traffic be “taxed” to 
— a fund for developing edtteaiion 

cilities was also discussed. 

L. Welch Pogue, speaking for the U. 
S. delegation, advocated a “judgment 
rate” based on all relevant factors as 

to a rate based exclusively on 
the costs of the most economic operator. 
Pogue stated that the U. S. CAB still 
extended approval, with safeguards, of 
the rate-making machinery of the In- 
ternational Air Transport Association. 

However, when a recent IATA Traffic 
Conference set rates “without one shred 
of economic support,” the CAB felt it 
necessary to disapprove the rates for 
U. S. carriers. It is the view of the 
U. S. that an acceptable multilateral 
agreement “must have rates supported 
by sound considerations of an economic 
nature,” Pogue maintained. 


The official U. S. delegation to =! PICAO Assembly meeting in Montreal included (left to M. ht) 
Harlee Branch, CAB member; L. we Se. - ~y chairman of the CAB; William A. M. jen, 
assistant secretary of oy Gera " ICAO Council 
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Louis de Brouckere, speaking for Bel- 
gium, stressed the ‘need for defining 
“cost of operation.” Nations vary greatly 
in the extent to which their airlines bear 
the cost of airports and airways and 
a direct comparison of operator costs is 
impossible unless this is considered, de 
Brouckere maintained. 

Eire and Portugal asked for a reserva- 
tion on the First Freedom (right of 
transit) which would permit them to 
require landings by foreign aircraft cross- 
ing their borders. 

There was general approval for allow- 
ing nations to impose limitations on non- 
scheduled services to prevent charter 
operators from taking on the character 
of airlines while avoiding the regulations 
imposed on scheduled services. 

Sir Donald Banks, head of the British 
delegation, advocated ownership and op- 
eration of all international air transport 
by a _ world-wide inter-governmental 
agency. This plan was first offered jointly 
by Australia and New Zealand at the 
1944 Chicago Convention and Australia 
revived the proposal at the Assembly 
meeting. 

Debate on Disputes 

Review of the draft multilateral agree- 
ment closed with debate on a proposed 
International Civil Air Transport Board to 
settle disputes. 

Separate meetings were held by North 
Atlantic nations to settle details regarding 
the 13 weather ships recommended at the 
regional conference held in Dublin last 
March. An Assembly resolution, based on 
recommendations of this group, stated that 
ocean station ships are to be maintained by 
“contributions in kind or in cash” from 
interested nations. Most North Atlantic 
discussions were in closed sessions, but it is 
known that several countries offered to 
operate one or more of the vessels, with the 
U. S. expected to supply the largest number 

The Assembly adopted a 1946-47 budget of 
$1,960,000, to be raised by assessments among 
member countries on @ basis of “units” of 
about $6500 each. 

The U. S. was raised to 45 units, while 
that of Great Britain remained at 30. On 
the basis of the present membership, the 
U. S. would pay $294,000 and Great Britain 
$196,000. Canada,, China and France have 
the next highest assessments of 15 units 
each. 

Other results of the PICAO Assembly were: 
@ The Interim Council was authorized to 
draw up a draft agreement for cooperation 
with. the United Nations which shall “pre- 
serve the autonomy of PICAO.” 

@The Air Navigation Commission urged 
study of problems involved in changing 
progressively from one system of measure- 
ment to another. This indicates that the 
metric system may be adopted universally 
some time in the future. The Commission 
pointed out that the majority of aircraft 
instruments and eeronautical charts are now 
in the English system and an abrupt change 
would be “hazardous.” 

@ Poland sent J. J. Rolian as a “delegate- 
observer.” This action aroused considerable 
comment as the Warsaw Polish Government 
refused to confirm the ratification of the 
Interim Agreement by the preceding Govern- 
ment-in-exile and took the position that 
Poland is not a member of PICAO. 

@ Ex-enemy states were given the right to a 
non-voting participation in some PICAO 
activities when, in the judgement of the 
Council, “the attendance of ex-enemy states 
is considered useful.” Italy was represented 
by an observer throughout the Assembly 
sessions. 

@ CITEJA, an international committee of air 
law experts created in 1925, is to be absorbed 
by PICAO as a Legal Committee of the 
Council. 

@ The Assembly’s Legal Commission laid the 
groundwork for revision of the Warsaw Con- 
vention which contains the present basic 
regulations on private air law. 
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Northwest is another of the world's great airlikes 
which uses National ground station radip 
receivers. 







Among the equipment serving this coast-to-foast 
carrier are the RCK and the NC-100AX regeivers, 
which were built by National during the war. For 
several years they have been ysed as general 
coverage standby receig@fs to provide the Kind 
of emergency se beded when fited fie- 
qwency eqytpment goes out. 


NC-2-40 







But Xhetfer it is for pinch-hitting or for regular 
duty, National receivers are built to meet the most 
rigid airline requirements. First among the “regu- 
lars” is the NC-2-40 Series model, fast-growing 
favorite among radio engineers. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS 





THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 











Seating Arrangements Vary 
As DC-4 Goes Into Service 


New Airliners to Accommodate 


From 44 to 60 Passengers 
By Eric BraMLey 


ITH 11 DOMESTIC AIRLINES now 
operating or about to begin oper- 
ations with DC-4 equipment, a survey by 
American Aviation shows that these car- 
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seats and wide aisles.” Seats are ar- 


portant enough to sacrifice some $1,200 
— per round trip New York-Flor- 


Western has two different arrangements. 
Some of its DC-4s have 44 seats and are 
used on long flights. The 54-seat models 
are used on short hops, and this seating 
arrangement “is merely a matter of neces- 
sity in order to accommodate as many air 
travelers as possible until more equip- 
ment is available.” 

United explains its choice of 44 seats 
by stating that “we decided on this num- 
ber of seats after careful study of 
various seating capacities and arrange- 
ments, deciding that the provision of 44 
seats would offer a high degree of com- 


recognize that in more normal times traf- 
fic will not require ‘high density’ loading.” 
substantially the same answer is given by 


west. 

Pardoxically, the airline with the largest 
number of seats in its DC-4s—Northeast— 
uses the smallest crew—pilot, co-pilot and 
one stewardess. This is because of the 
short one-hour trip. Seven of the air- 
lines—PCA, American, United, National, 
Western, C&S and Northwest—are using 

ilot, co-pilot and two stewardesses. Three 
ro bs Eastern, Delta and Braniff—use 
pilot, co-pilot, one stewardess and one 
steward. 


Order Martin Airliners 
For Northwest Service 
To Begin Early in 1947 


Northwest Airlines has placed an order 
for 40 exhaust jet-aided Martin 3-0-3s 
from Glenn L. Martin Co. The cost of the 
transaction will exceed $10,000,000. 

The first of the 38-passenger planes will 
be put into service next summer with the 
entire fleet flying from coast to coast, by 
the end of March, 1948. All intermediate 
stops on the transcontinental runs are to 
be served by the Martin. 

This pu is the second major com- 
mitment by Northwest for new planes. 
A fleet of Boeing Stratocruisers’ was or- 





Cleveland Race Prizes 


A record-breaking total of $109,500 
in prizes has already been announced 
for the National Air Races at Cleve- 
land, Aug. 30, 31, and Sept. 1 and 2. 
Prizes totals for the last races, held 


Race, Los Angeles to Cleveland, $25,000; 
Thompson Trophy Race, 300-mile 
closed course, $39,500; Sesquicentennial 
closed course, 225 miles for men only, 
$15,000, and the women’s race, 75 
miles closed course, $5,000. Weather- 
head Service jet speed dashes, open to 
military jet planes only, will give 
$25,000 in prizes to the Army and Navy 
Relief Societies. 











dered three months age at a cost re- 
ported to be $15,000,000. 

Northwest said that the high-speed 
Martins will eventually replace the pre- 
sently-used DC-3 and DC-4 equipment 
The Stratocruisers will be employed for 
limited stop transcontinental flights and, 
possibly, for overseas service, according 
to Northwest’s plans. 

Pressurized cabins will be features in 
both the Martin and Boeing airliners, 
now on order. In addition, the Martin 
8-0-3 will have a self-contained loading 
ramp for passengers and, convenient bag- 
gage racks that offer passengers the option 
of handling their own luggage as they 
board and leave the plane. 


Freight Division Will 
Operate Independent 
Of American Airlines 


A new freight carrying division of 
American Airlines is to be headed by 
James A. Wooten. A fleet of six C-54's 
have been assigned to the new department 
which will operate from the former AAF 
base, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Wooten, who was formerly the director 
of air cargo sales for American announced 
that the unit would operate independently 
of the airline and would be known as 
the Contract Air Freight Division. Gil- 
bert Air Freight of New York will handle 
contract shipments. 

The rate structure has been set up to 
compete with both regular airlines and 
non-scheduled carriers. In one instance, 
the CAFD is reported to have bid on a 
contract, offering a transcontinental rate 
of approximately 11 cents a ton-mile. 

R. Dixon Speas, assistant to the Vice 
President, Engineering, has left his regu- 
lar AA duties to aid Wooten in setting up 
the new division. 







































The 50-passenger seating arrangement to be 
used by Chicago & Southern is shown at left. 
Note spaces on both sides of plane about half- 
way up aisle, where card tables can be inserted. 
Delta is one of four carriers using the 44- 
passenger capacity shown at left below. Other 
three have substantially the same seating arrange- 
ment, although location of buffet, etc., may 
vary. Picture at right below shows interior 
arrangement of A's 59-passenger DC-4. 
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> Tings of Empire < 


Britain’s inborn aptitude for world trade finds new expression 
in the operations of British Overseas Airways Corporation. Knitting 
the Empire and the nations of the world still closer, B.O.A.C. will 
carry the Union Jack over the familiar shipping lanes on the swift 


wings of Lockheed Constellations powered by Wright Cyclones. 


RIGHT“ 


CURTISSN@ WRIGHT Wright Aeronautical Corporation * Paterson, New Jersey, U.S.A. 












Lifeline 


FLYING, VIA TACA, is more than a luxurious way of Latin 
American travel. 
























Much more. 


TACA is a lifeline, spun of metal and air and the skill of man... 
that links town to town, coast to mountain, farm to market, 
family to relative and friend. 


So TACA has waked dead mines to life . . . flying in every piece 
of machinery, every nut and bolt, all the people, all the food 
even the water to drink. 


So TACA has given wings not alone to the big businessman 
and the important government official . . . but to the 

farmer, the miner, the salesman, and the little businessman . . . 
to all people, great and small. 


When you remember that there are so many places here that 
formerly meant weeks of travel by burro, that TACA now hops in 
hours and minutes . . . it becomes understandable why this 
lifeline has grown into Latin America’s largest airline system. 


¢ 


Today TACA operates more than 50 fast, modern airliners over 
23,000 miles of magnificent skyway in fourteen Central and South 
American countries. Manned by nationals of these lands, 

advised by technical experts from North America . . . 

TACA is growing, too, as a lifeline of travel and trade and goodwill 
between our two continents. 


TACA AIRWAYS AGENCY, Inc., 32 Biscayne Blvd., Miami 
i5, West 50th St., New York . . . or your local travel agent 


TACA AIRWAYS Wb 





SERVES THE AMERICAS 
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Concessions Contribute To 
Airport Maintenance Funds 


Ground Services Offer Main 
Sources of Field Income 


Au MANAGERRS or airports, small 
and large alike, should be on the 
alert for developing non-aviation sources 
of revenue to meet rising airport costs, 
Hervey F. Law, manager of Washington 
National Airport, told the annual con- 
vention of the Americzn Association of 
Airport Executives in Chicago last month. 
His contention was wat the airlines and 
other flying activities that attract busi- 
nesses to airports should be economically 
encouraged rather than burdened with 
undue expenses in connection with the 
fields. 

Law’s challenge, touching off perhaps 
the most provocative discussion of the 
session, is well supported by his record 
at Washington National which is being 
operated at no cost to the government, 
without heavy charges to the airlines or 
other air services. The small part which 
landing area charges play in the total 
revenue picture there is seen in figures 
for fiscal 1945 which show landing and 
ramp fees accounting for only $66,000 out 
of nearly $600,000 gross intake. High on 
the list was $113.000 received from the 
restaurant concession. 

The WNA formula for tapping non- 
aviation revenue sources is based on re- 
ceiving 10% of the gross realized by the 
major concessions and 5% of the gross 
from minor concessions. 

With several airport “firsts” to his 
credit, Law indicated that he has just 





At Airport Executive Conference— 
pictures taken at the American Association of Airport Executives annual con- 
vention in Chicago, May 20-22, are: (Top Row, Left to Right) (1) Ralph D. Row, 
Edwards, United Air Lines station manager at Chicago, and J. A. Casey, 
(2) Pat Moore, of Peoria, Iil., 
secretary and treasurer, Woodruff De Silva, manager, Los Angeles Municipal 
and Neil G. Brackstone, manager, Capitol 
and AAAE Ist vice president; (3) W. E. (Slim) 
Larned, UAL assistant superintendent of flight operations at Chicago, and Hart 
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manager, Chicago Municipal Airport: 


Airport, new AAAE president, 
City Airport, Lansing, Mich., 


Aviation 
shown in these informal 


begun his program for developing the 
community center idea at WNA. In- 
chided in his future plans, he told the 
convention, are a complete shopping cen- 
ter for 15,000 people, a 150-room hotel 
located across from the terminal build- 
ing, a 150-car garage, and also a filling 
station. The projects will be pushed as 
fast as building materials can be had, with 
the concessions being granted to the 
highest bidders. 


WNA has had the first airport news- 
paper, he said, and will soon have the first 
airport news flash sign. The news flasher, 
now being installed, alone will net the 
airport $250 per month. The flasher with 
the concession held by Airport Advertis- 
ing, Inc., will be in operation 16 hours 
daily, bringing current news to the air- 
port public. 


Another new income-producing feature 
at WNA is a series of six advertising 
dioramas installed during the past month. 
Display cases for jewelry and similar 
merchandise are also due to go up in ¢he 
near future. 

Expressing sturdy opposition to gasoline 
taxes as a source of airport revenue, 
Law asserted that the oil companies 
should rent space at airports, just as they 
rent or buy space for their automobile 
filling stations. Charges to oil companies 
at airports, he declared, should be con- 
sidered as operational expenses by those 
firms, rather than passed on to the air- 
lines and other users, as with the gas 
tax. The gas concession at WNA paid 
$150,000 in fiscal 1945 he said. 


personalities Bowman, Dallas, Tex.; 


Ottawa, Canada, an 


Left to Right) 
Metropolitan Airports 
AAAE Airport; (2 


Airport, 


(insets, Left to Right) (1) 8. M. 


of airports; (2) Dr. J. J. 


administrator in charge 
< | “ Near, director of airports, Louisville, Ky.; 


} Charlies E. Hanst, manager, Love 
AAAE president, og Ie e T. Johnson, manager, Fresno Chandler Municipa 
Fresno ; @) William L. “Anderson, executive director, foamed 


Law pointed out that too many airport 
managers are thinking inaugurating or 
upping landing fees which, if excessive, 
will seriously hamper aviation. If such 
fees exist at all, he suggested, they should 
be modest, and preferably in the way of 
a small service charge. WNA has no 
landing fee for private planes, but does 
have a $1 tie-down charge. 

Another interest-packed method for 
making airports pay in quite a different 
way was outlined to the convention by 
Robert Aldrich, director of the Minneap- 
olis-St. Paul Metropolitan Airports Com- 
mission. 

Separating the landing area proper from 
the remainder of the airport for account- 
ing purposes, Aldrich has worked up a 
mathematical formula for assessing air- 
field charges at Wold-Chamberlain Air- 
port. Records for the field showed that 
the landing area proper required $40,000 
for maintenance and operation during 
1945. No revenues were received from 
the airlines for use of the landing area, 
but there was an aggregate field income 
of $18,000 derived from transient planes, 
Navy use fees, and from a gasoline vendor 
serving Army craft. This left a field 
deficit of $22,000. 


The revenue program now being placed 
in operation at the field centers on this 
$22,000, with assessments made accord- 
ing to take-off weights of the transports. 


Taking April of this year as a start- 
ing point, the months’ total departures 
by Northwest Airlines and Mid-Continent 
Airlines were used to compute a poten- 
tial annual gross weight figure. Diwvid- 
ing the $22,000 by the weight figure, a 
fee amounting to 11% cents per take-off 
ton resulted. In terms of transports, 
this means that the airlines will pay $1.45 
per take-off for a DC-3 with gross load 
of 25,200 lIbs., and $4.20 for a DC-4 at 
73,000 Ibs. 


Doolin, 
Municipal Airport, San Francisco, and Charlies 8. Donaldson CAA assista 


manager ", 


Green, Air Transport Board, 
Bottom 


Robert Aldrich, director of Minneapolis-St. Paul 


BE .4 ©. &. Parks, manager, Greater Cincinnati 


Field, Dallas, lene and retirin 
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The new ‘over the top of the world’ 
_ military airline, scheduled to begin serv- 
the United States and Tokyo 
due to lop 18 hours from 
ying time, according to the 
rt Command. A round trip 
vith one intermediate stop at 
Aleutians, is planned ene 
liminary runs. Passenger serv 
feammenated on the cargo ~ye 
as soon as facilities are im- 
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Maintain Air Reserves 


Army Air Force reserves are to include 
approximately. 141,532 officers and 891,428 
po ver pron, during peacetime. Training 
in AT-6's, 4 AT-11’s and P-5l’s will be 


flying 
to build the officer strength to 50,000 
within ten years. 


To Speed Registrations 

Fast registration service for new plane 
purchasers and finance companies will be 
available as soon as CAA clears up its 
ea backlog of 14,000 title applications. 

. M. Lanter, assistant administrator for 
safety tions has announced that the 
current backlog is being reduced at a 
rate of 2000 per week. 


Heads Foreign Trade 


Charles M. Cook of the Aircraft In- 
dustries \Association’s Industry Planning 
Service will direct the foreign aviation 
trade activities of the Department of Com- 
merce. Cook took over his duties on June 
3 and is panies new program for the 
—_ which has lain dormant during 

war. 





Set New Air Records 


Army and Navy airmen continue 
their mad pace in shattering former 
records. The most recent records 
were achieved when Lt. Henry Johnson 
of Wright Field piloted a P-80 over 
a course between Dayton and St. Louis, 
at a speed of 462 mph. Lt. F. A. 
Waterhouse of ATC has flown a Sikor- 
sky helicopter over a 430 mile course 
at an average speed of 8 mph. Com- 
meander Thomas D. Davis of Chevy 
Chase, Md., recently flew a Lockheed 
P2V Neptune patrol bomber on a non- 
stop flight from New York to Bur- 
bank, at an average speed of 263 mph. 
Even better time was reported by the 
P2vV on the west to east crossing, 
aided by favorable tail winds. 











Asks Approval 


Assistant Secretary of State William L. 
ae age has encouraged the Senate to 
ratify the o Convention on Inter- 
national Civil Aviation. The Convention 
has already been ratified by eight nations 
and can become effective only after 25 
signatures have been affixed. Clayton 
said United States influence in aviation 
affairs would be materially handicapped 
at a critical time, if we failed to be rep- 
resented among the list of signers. 

To Use Jet Power 

British commercial and military avia- 
tion will stake its future entirely on jet- 
propelled aircraft, —_ to John 
Wilmont, Minister o ly, Great Bri- 
tain has decided Stn ne reciprocating 
— and Seon turbine-driven pro- 

aircraft are regarded as a transi- 
tion type to be replaced as soon as 
possible by pure jets. Wilmont also an- 
nounced that an order has been placed for 
a 38-ton transport that will operate trans- 
atlantic passenger services at speeds ap- 
proaching 600 mph. 
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Portugal Takes Over 


The United States has turned back to 
Portugal the control of the air base we 
occupied in the Azores, during the war. 
Secretary of State Byrnes made this an- 
nouncement at the same time be revealed 
that we would retain the right to use 
the field we developed, for an additional 
18 months. Future negotiations may en- 
able this country tq.use the Azores base 
for any necessary extension of time, it is 
reported. 

New Jets for Army 


Five new jet bombers and two jet 
fighters are to be constructed for the 
Army Air Forces, it has been announced. 
The bombers, all multi-jet, will be built 
by North American, Consolidated-Vultee- 
Boeing, Martin and Northrup Single en- 
gine fighters will be turned out by North 
American and Custiss-Wright. Bell has 
already developed a rocket powered craft, 
soon to be tested by the AAF. 


Ask Bids for Bombers 


Approximately 20,000 surplus bombers 
and other non-flyable airplanes, involv- 
ing 200-million pounds of aluminum alloy 
and other metals will be offered to the 
highest bidders by War Assets Admin- 
istration. Bids will be received until July 
1 and opened next day. The surplus 
equipment is centered at five southwest- 
ern | 


To University Post 


Dr. John H. Frederick, for eight years 
with the University of Texas has been 
appointed Professor of Transportation and 
Foreign Trade at the University of Mary- 
land. He will also be concerned with 
the development of work in the social 
and economical aspects of air transporta- 
tion in connection with the Martin school 
of aeronautical research. 


Favors CPT Extension 


Sen. Pat McCarran, (D. Nev.) has in- 
troduced in the Senate a bill, S. 2227, 
providing for the extension of the Civilian 
Pilot Training Act of 1939 from July 1, 
1946 to July 1, 1947. The bill has been 
referred to the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. 


NAA Directors To Meet 


A special meeting of the National Aero- 
nautic Association’s board of directors 
has been called for June 20 at the Statler 
Hotel, Washington, to act upon four items 
of business: (1) revised model state avi- 
ation statutes, (2) NAA economic study 
of airports, (3) organization expansion 
plan, and (4) program for the NAA na- 
tional convention at Omaha, Neb., July 
19-20. 


To Speed Certificates 


Aircraft manufacturers, some of whom 
have experienced long delays in getting 
final action on applications for approved 
type certificates and production certfi- 
cates, may expect speedier results in the 
near future, according to Charles F. Dycer, 
head of flight engineering and factory 
inspection for the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration. 
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NO. 5 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING SOME OF THE 500 ESSO AVIATION DEALERS THROUGHOUT 25 STATES 


rk 


E860 SERVICE IS AS 
4 
FINE AS A MAN COULD WANT! 













FRED WEHRAN is owner-manager of large, rapidly expanding Teterboro Air Terminal, 
(formerly Bendix Airport, Inc.,) Teterboro, New Jersey. Located just 25 minutes from 
Times Square, New York, Teterboro Air Terminal will soon have hangar facilities for 300 
planes. With two hard-surfaced runways paralleled by dual turf strips and plenty of taxi 
area, Teterboro will be finely equipped to handle a large volume of cargo and light 
plane traffic in addition to having large industrial sites available right on the sidelines 
of this convenient air terminal. 







66 In thirty years’ continuous aviation experience, I’ve YOU CAN DEPEND ON 









made service arrangements in every continent on the globe,” 
says Fred Wehran, “and to me, Esso service is as fine as 

a man could want. Esso supplies me promptly with high 
quality products and their experienced and conscientious 






AVIATION PRODUCTS 


SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 






personnel have given me valuable merchandising and 
advertising help at every turn...stepping up my gasoline 
and oil sales, increasing the number of my customers. 
I have been 100% satisfied with Esso Aviation Products? 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: Esso Aviation Products are on sale at the following airports in and around metropolitan New York: 
NEW JERSEY: Atlantic City Airport; Bridgeport Airport; Buckfield Airport, Bridgeton, N. J.; Dawn Patrol Seaplane Base, Secaucus,'N. J.; Echelon Air- 
port, Ashland, N. J.; Greenwich Airport; Mid-Jersey Airport, New Brunswick, N. J.; Moorestown Airport; Nassau Air Park, Princeton, N. J.; Pennington 
Airport; Princeton Airport; Salem Airport; Solberg-Hunterdon Airport, Readington, N. J.; Somerset Hills Airport, Basking Ridge, N. J.; Teterboro Air 
Terminal, Teterboro, N. J.; Triangle Airport, Cross Keys, N. J.; Triangle Airport Transport, Salem, N. J.; Newark Air Service Inc., Newark, N. J. 
AIRPORTS IN METROPOLITAN AREA: Westchester Airport Inc., Armonk, N. Y.; Speed's Flying Service, Flushing, N. Y.; Brooklyn Skyport Flyers Inc., 
Mill Basin, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Aviation Affiliates Inc., Queens Seaplane Base, Whitestone, L. |., N. Y.; MacArthur Airport, Ronkonkoma, L. |., N. Y.; Rich- 
mond County Airport, Travis, Staten Island, N. Y.; Staten Island Airport Inc., Green Ridge, Staten Island, N. Y. 














New Company Formed—Hungary and 
the Soviet Union have created a joint 
Russian- Hungarian air transport company, 
Ferenc Nagy an- 
nounced in a public address. Under terms 
Se eee me U. Ss. S. R. will 
pa transport aircraft while Hun~ 

will provide airports and ground 
facilities, It is understood that the joint 
airline has three Soviet and three Hun- 
garian members on the board of direc- 
tors. There is a Hungarian president and 
a Soviet general manager. 


Fiat Conversions—It is reported that 
plans of Linee Aeree Italiane, the joint 
Italian-TWA company, call for conver- 
sion of Douglas C-47s in the shops of 
Fiat S. A. the Italian aircraft manufac- 
turing company. It is also reported that 
Fiat has developed the Fiat G-212, a new 
version of the prewar trimotor G-12. The 
new model is a 24 mger aircraft of 
35.200 Ibs. gross wei! t, powered by three 
Alfa Romeo radial engines of about 1050 
takeoff hp. each. Cruising speed is 180 


Protest Contract—The Italian Trades 
Union Confederation protested the con- 
tract between TWA and the Italian Gov- 
ernment for the joint operation of Italian 
domestic air services, according to press 
reports from Rome. It is believed the 
protest originated with employes of Ala 
Italiana, successor to the airline Ala Lit- 
toria which operated for about two de- 
cades under .the Mussolini regime. A 
union telegram to the Italian Air Minister 
said that a proposed liquidation of Ala 
Italiana was an “extremely grave move 
contrary to all national and workers’ in- 
terests.” 


@ At recent meetings in Bern, Enrico Cello, 
chief of Posto and Railways in the Swiss 
Federal Council (Cabinet), is reported to 
have advocated the formation of one Swiss 
“chosen instrument” airline in which shares 
would be held by the government and by 
various business interests, including the two 
currently operating airlines, Swissair and 
Alpar. 


@ The Government of India is planning to 
nationalize the local aircraft manufacturing 
industry, according to reports. It is pointed 
out that a nucleus for a state industry 
exists in the 20 Aircraft Assembly and Re- 
pair Units created during the war. Hundreds 
of Indians were trained as mechanics by 
British and American technicians. 


Foreign Air News 


By Frank Holz 


@ Australian National Airways will attempt 
to place before the Privy Council in London 
an appeal against decisions of the Australian 
High Court in recent aviation litigation. 
The Court ruled that the Commonwealth 
Government could operate interstate airlines 
in competition with existing private com- 
panies. ANA was denied permission to ap- 
peal to the Privy Council and is now seeking 
to do so directly without Court sanction. 

@ Until conditions in the Netherlands East 
Indies become more settled, all local air 
service will be provided by the British RAF 
Transport Command, transport squadrons of 
the NEI Air Forces and some aircraft of the 
Dutch Navy. KLM Royal Dutch Airlines is 
operating a C-54 through service between the 
Netherlands and Batavia on contract for the 
Netherlands Government. 

@ Indian National Airways has ordered six 
Vickers Viking 24-passenger aircraft through 
the British firm Airwork Ltd., of Heston. 
The order is said to amount to $1,000,000. 

@ Commercial services between Australia and 
the Philippines is reported to be the subject 
of current negotiations between the two 
countries. 

@ Egypt has almost completed negotiations 
with the U. S. for the purchase of U. 58.- 
built air installations at Cairo, according to 
a reported statement by Lotfi el Said Pasha, 
Egyptian Foreign Minister. 

@ Flota Aerea Mercante Argentina (FAMA), 
the Argentine Government's airline for inter- 
national services, has cancelled a purchase of 
several six-engined Latecoere fiying boats 
from Air France. It is understood that FAMA 
has chartered four-engined Short Sunderland 
flying boats owned by the Dodero interests. 
@ The Dodero interests in Argentina recently 
acquired control of Corporacion Sudamericana 
de Servicios Aereos, an airline organized in 
1935 and whose chief operation was on a 
route between Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
Control by Italian interests, particularly Fiat 
Argentina S. A., has now been completely 
eliminated. 

@ The Costa Rican airline Transportes Aereas 
Nacionales will begin operations with two 
nine-passenger Avro Ansons. Services will 
originate from San Jose, the capital. 
@TACA Airways has resumed international 
services to Guatemala, interrupted in 1941 
when former President Ubico and Alfred 
Denby, an American, ousted TACA from the 
country and formed their own airline, 
Aerovias de Guatemala. 

@ Peruvian International Airways has been 
authorized by the Peruvian Government to 
provide services between Peru and Canada 
via New Orleans and Washington or New 
York, according to the U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Previous reports from Peruvian 
sources indicated that the airline would 
operate via Havana, touching the U. S. only 
at New York. 
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British To Use Vickers 
Viking Between UK 
And Continental Cities 


British European Airways division of 
British Overseas Airways Corp. expects 
delivery of the first of 90 Vickers Viking 
medium air transport aircraft in August 
as a part of the company’s plan to greatly 
improve its air transport service between 
London and the principal cities of the 
European continent. 

John Charles Henry, sales controller for 
the European Division, BOAC, and well 
known in U. S. miltary aviation circles 
because of his service during the War, 
was a co-pilot on the Viking prototype on 
its record flight May 21 between Northolt 
airport, near London, to Kastrup airport, 
Copenhagen May 2l—a distance of 883 
miles which was covered in 2 hrs., 35 
minutes. 

While the two-engine, 21 passenger 
plane has a normal cruising speed of 212 
to 217 miles per hour at 49% power at 
10,000 feet, Henry admitted that on its ini- 
tial flight, the power was stepped up for 
short periods to 89%. Roly Falk, chief test 
pilot for Vickers, cut out one of the en- 
gines after the plane had proceeded 60 
yards down the runway and negotiated 
the take-off on one engine. The plane 
carried 12 passengers. Henry said he flew 
the plane on a part of the flight and was 
enthusiastic in discussing its performance 
characteristics. 

BOAC expects to have 35 of these 
planes in service by the end of the year. 
They will replace the converted C-47 
Douglas Dakotas as fast as they -are re- 
ceived. 

The aircraft are equipped with Bristol 
Hercules engines, type 130, rated 1675 hp. 
for take-off. Gas consumption is 90 gal- 
lons per hour. The first planes will have 
fabric wings but these will be replaced by 
stress skin all metal wings later. 

Henry stated that it was the plan of 
BOAC to replace the Vicker Vikings by 
the VC-2, a straight jet job, by 1949 or 
1950. These planes, he stated, would have 
a cruising speed of 350 miles or better per 
hour. 

BOAC will use the new Vikings on the 
Amsterdam-London route as soon as they 
are available. The British airline company 
has opened new offices in the Hirsch 
Building, Leidsche Plein, in the heart of 
Amsterdam. J. V. B. Janvrin, special rep- 
resentative of BOAC in Holland, was host 
to a number of foreign and English avia- 
tion officials at the new office June 1. 
Among those who attended was the Brit- 
ish ambassador to the Netherlands—Sir 
Neville Bland, K. C. V. O., C. M. G., Hans 
Martin, Director General, Commercial Op- 
erations, KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 
Group Captain S. Lucas, Air Attache of 
the British Embassy, The Hague, and 
other leading dignitaries connected with 
Dutch and British aviation. 


Without Subsidy, Without Mail? 


Australian National Airways offered to op- 
erate a daily Australia-New Zealand service 
without subsidy or mail contracts. The one- 
way fare would be 25 Australian pounds 
(about $80) as against 30 on the present 
fiying boat service of Tasman Empire Alr- 
ways. 
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Since James H. Doolittle set a world’s speed record of 
296 mph at the National Air Races in 1932 using 
Hollow Steel Blades, this blade design has amassed a 
total of 77,000,000 flight hours. Only Curtiss can point 
to such a record, stemming from a production of more 
than 230,000 Hollow Steel Blades. 

Blade research and development by Curtiss has 
brought to the aircraft industry new concepts of pro- 








Consider These Outstanding Curtiss Blade Features: 


Abrasion resistance characteristics especially 


e suitable for reverse thrust operations. 


e Simple monocoque construction provides most 
effective distribution of metal. 

e Easy inspection throughout with conventional 

equipment. 

Available now in designs 10 to 19 feet in 


e diameter. 














peller weight, blade durability, and service life. Today 
steel has supplanted aluminum alloy and is the accepted 
standard for all higher horsepower applications. 

Production of the first successful hollow steel blade 
is but one of the achievements of Curtiss propeller 
pioneering ... automatic synchronization for greater 
passenger comfort, reversible propellers for shorter, 
smoother landings, unit construction for ease of main- 
tenance, simplified selector control and full feathering 
propellers are all “firsts” by Curtiss. 


CURTISS 


ELECTRIC PROPELLERS 


OrvessOR OF 


curtiss YQ wricut 


FIRST IN FLIGHT 


IT’S WILCOX in ls Ciecisententlons 


For reliable aircraft operations, dependable radio communi- 





cations are essential. Wilcox Aircraft Radio, Communication 
Receivers, Transmitting and Airline Radio Equipment have 
served the major commercial airlines for many years, and now 


are in use in military communications in all parts of the world. 





WILCOX ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment * Fourteenth & Chestnut, Kansas City, Mo. 


























Birmingham Show Draws 300,000; Military Planes Dominate Events 





By Wayne W. ParrIsH 


UDGING BY the National Air Carni- 

val at Birmingham June 1-2, the public 
is going to get its money’s worth in thr'lls 
whenever the Army and Navy put on 
shows from now on. 

This was Birmingham’s 12th air shuw 
and what a difference from prewar days! 
This year there were almost as many mili- 
tary airplanes on the field as there were 
in the whole air force befsre the war. 


Of course, the Lockheed P-80 Shooting 
Star ran away with everything. It was 
the.ship the public most wanted to see in 
the air and on the ground. It provided 
the most thrills. And on the second day 
the P-80 pilot, miffed over some trivial 
incident with the Navy, violated every 
regulation in the rule book and flew low 
over the crowds and the CAA has taken 
action against him. One single accident 
at an air show will set back the show 
business plenty. The P-80 pilot was tak- 


ing a big risk. He flew too low. It was 
a sensation—but it wasn’t worth the 
gamble. 

Attendance? At least 300,000 persons 


from all over northern Alabama crowded 
around the Birmingham airport on Sun- 
day. It was a terrific crowd—big enough 
to stun even the hardened and cynical 
aviation guys. It’s an indication that the 
public wants to see wartime airplanes. 
No National Air Races at Cleveland ever 
drew a crowd anywhere near as big. 
The two-day show at the airport was 
plenty okay. A Sikorsky helicopter did 


its stuff, so did a troop-carrying glider 
and a radio-controlled target plane. Army, 
Navy and Marine planes ranging from 
P-51 Mustangs to Boeing B-29’s (and how 
slow these giants seemed when the P-80 
whizzed past them) gave the public plenty 
to look at. Then there were the old 
favorite specialties by Bevo Howard in 
his faithful Cub, Jess Bristow, and others. 

The Bechtel-McCone wartime modifica- 
tion hangars and the huge aprons on one 
side of the airport provided plenty of 
room this time for crowds, parking and 
exhibits. Plenty of new personal planes 
were in evidence and the Army and Navy 
let the public go through some of its 
larger airplanes parked in the exhibition 
area. Don Stremmel, the buccaneer of 
buccaneers from National Airlines at 
Miami, was his usual good self as an- 
nouncer and he had some colleagues to 
relieve him from time to time. 


The annual “Miss American Aviation” 
title went to Miss Frances Galbo, New 
Orleans-born stewardess with Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines, this decision by the 
judges pleasing balding George Bounds, 
the C & S public relations maestro who 
has been through the Birmingham battle 
before and spent more time coaching his 
contestant than did the other sponsors. 


As all old patrons of the Birmingham 
carnival well know, the annual show con- 
sists of two parts. One is the show for 
the public at the airport. This year it 
rated tops. The other show was for out- 
of-town firemen and ran continuously 
down town regardless of the airport and 


everybody who rated an invitation con- 
sidered that Birmingham was out of this 
world, 

This year the visiting firemen found 
only a semblance of the prewar system 
of organization and had a difficult time 
finding one another in the midst of droves 
of army, navy and marine pilots and 
crews who rated tickets to everything. 
Once in awhile one could find somebody 
he knew in the industry, and the annual 
banquet established a world’s record for 
the time required to get it under way. 

Steadham Acker built the Birmingham 
carnival into a national show. As air- 
port manager he had everything wel! or- 
ganized from first to last. Steadham is 
no longer airport manager and has a lot 
of other activities but agreed to manage 
this year’s show for free. The respon- 
sibility for local organization was left up 
to the Birmingham Aero Club and others. 
It sorta fell flat although everyone had 
a good time anyway. It all boils down 
to the simple fact that Steadham was the 
driving factor behind the Birmingham 
show’s success and without Steadham’s 
constant presence, the local people (and 
they are all fine folks) can’t carry the 
ball beyond getting the public to the air- 
port. Whether it is worth while for 
Birmingham to go to al! the necessary 
trouble to eniertain out-of-town firemen 
and celebrities is a question. Acker did 
it, and Birmingham climbed into the lime- 
light. It is likely that without him the 
annual carnival will be a swell regional 
show for the home folks and the out-of- 
towners will go fishing. 





ALPA—Negotiating 
Committee to Finish 


Presentations June 21 


The Air Line Pilots Association and the 
Airlines Negotiating Committee have 
agreed to a 30-day extension of the hear- 
ings before the President's Emergency 
Board which is sitting in New York to 
hear the demands of TWA pilots for wage 
and hour adjustments for operating four- 
engine planes. 

It is now expected that both parties 
will conclude their presentations not later 
than June 21. The final two weeks of 
the extended time will be used by the 
three-man committee to prepare their re- 
port and recommendations. 

Charges and counter charges were made 
by both parties during the hearings last 
week. Jack Frye, president of TWA, told 
the President’s Board that ALPA had 
opposed technological improvements pro- 
posed by the company and had blocked 
the company’s plans to operate air serv- 
ices to Greece. He said the pilots had 
opposed use of radar in connection with 
the company’s plan to install groumd con- 
trol landing systems at certain airports 
and that ALPA had advised its members 
not to volunteer for trans-oceanic flights 
when TWA was asking pilots to sign up 
for the service. Frye said action of the 
pilots had cost TWA considerable in lost 
revenues and this country a considerable 
degree of prestige in international air 
operations. 
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David L. Behncke, president of ALPA, 
denied Frye’s charges and stated that use 
of radar in connection with ground con- 
trol landing systems was in early ex- 
perimental stages, had not been approved 
by CAA and should not be used now in 
airline operations. He also accused TWA 
of a the worst management-employe 
relationships of all the airlines. 

William E. Stevenson of New York, 
counsel for the Airlines Negotiating Com- 
mittee, described the pay increase de- 
mands of TWA pilots as astronomical. 
He said these pilots were seeking annual 
wages of $19,894.64 for a 850-hour year 
to fly Constellations in international sérv- 
ice, $16,380 annually for 900 hours an- 
nually at the controls of DC-4s and $100 
a month less for operating the same four- 
engined equipment domestically. Present 
wages for flying these planes range from 
$10,200 annually for domestic service to 
$13,200 for overseas flights. Flying under 
legal maximum of 1020 hours Constella- 
tion pay demanded by the pilots would 
amount to $21,185.94 annually. 





Lightplane Producers 
Maintain Schedules 


Lightplane plants that were not closed 
down by strikes maintained high produc- 
tion schedules throughout May despite a 
growing shortage of materials, particularly 
accessories from parts producers suffer- 
ing from labor troubles. One plant, 
Ercoupe, with a May production of 455 
planes, actually exceeded by 5 its esti- 
mate for the month. Aeronca, which had 
an estimated output for May of 790 planes, 
has not yet reported actual production 
figures. Uncertainty of the material and 
labor situation in the near future has 
made many of the manufacturers reluc- 
tant to give an estimate of their output 
in June. Practically all of them concede 
that their total for the year 1946 is a 
“hope” rather than an estimate. 

Production figures thus far this year 
and for the remainder of the year are 
as follows: 
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Louisiana Operators Offer 
Coordinated Air-Bus Tieup 


Apply for New Schedules To 

Serve Mississippi Valley 

OUTHERN AIRLINES, the air divi- 
sion of Southern Bus Lines, Inc., is 


intrastate operation between Monroe and 
New Orleans, via Alexandria and Baton 


sdeidice aah te cillies adueddes- t 
areas fo the landing ‘points in time to 


areas to the in time to 
board the plane. and bus tickets 
can be from the same’ counter 


the smaller twin-engine 
had been in operation since the air car- 
rier began daily scheduled flights in De- 
cember, 1945. 

The company said the initial experi- 
ments in coordinated bus-air service had 


itrastate route is planned to include 
Monroe, Shreveport, Lake Charles, Lafay- 
ette and New Orleans. Application has 
been made to the CAB for a series of in- 
terstate routes in the Mississippi Valley 
and Southeastern States cases. 
Claim Quicker Service 
Southern Bus said its 

ules provided local passengers with a 

city-to-city, rather than an 
service. The result is 


AEA iis: deen celanigie “at 
Southern Airlines, summed up the ad- 
vantages of the coordinate service: thusly: 
“This operation, by eliminating taxi 
and limousine service, dispenses with a 


over, savings that are accompli 
Soares eee 
le 


Jones said other advantages of the co- 
service lay in the fact that the 
airline offers a waiting room, ticket in- 


used by the bus and air - 
line fares are based on a charge of 5c 
per mile. 


of Aero Transport, Mexican carrier, and 
during the war trained military pilots at 
the Dallas School of Aviation. He has 
been a fixed base operator and received 
ee: ee a we Ay glee © 


President and treasurer of Southern Bus 
Lines is C. V. Smith, who has been as- 
sociated with the corporation since 1943. 


Lone Star Cargo Line 
Sets Flexible Rates 
On Freight Materials 


Lone Star Air Cargo Lines of Dallas 
(American Aviation, May 15) has adopted 
a flexible scale depending upon three 
variables in establishing cargo rates. 
They are class of cargo, size of shipment 
and distance 


The carrier has four cargo categories 
with a-minimum acceptable size of ship- 
ment of 2000 pounds or 500 cubic feet. 
Rates are based on both weight and 
volume (100 lbs. equals 25 cu. ft.) and 
the company offers progressively reduced 
tariffs for 3000-3500, 3500-4500 and 4500- 
6000 pound shipments. 

It also offers a sliding scale in relation 
to distance rather than a flat ton-mile 
rate. At present the minimum rate (4500- 
6000 Ibs. of Class 4 cargo for a 1000- 
mile ve figures approximately 2lc per 
ton mile. 


Categories set up by Lone Star are: 

Class 1—includes all perishables such 
as eggs, unprocessed fruits, vegetables, sea 
food, etc.; precious articles, jewelry, furs, 
gold gems, etc.; live poultry, small ani- 
mals, flowers, plants, bulbs, and other 
commoditi ified. in other classes. 


Class 2—includes delicate instruments, 
photographs and photo equipment, medici- 
nals, acceptable bulk chemicals, fresh 
meats, radios, phonographs and parts. 

Class 3—includes light machinery, cloth- 
ing and fabrics, canned or crated processed 
foods, magazines, newspapers, , furni- 
ture and rubber goods not classified in 
other categories. 

Class 4—includes heavy machinery, ma- 
chine and automotive parts, aircraft parts, 
boat and ship parts and pipe in lengths 
that can be handled by the carrier. This 
category takes the lowest rate. 


billing and contract requirements; and 
only those cargo regulations dictated by 
the i limitations of the aircraft 
and the need for certain basic standards 








Photo shows Southern Bus Lines delivering passengers direct to plane. 
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have been adopted. In addition to the 
minimum shipment of 2,000 Ibs., these 
include: 4%x5x6 ft. maximum dimensions 
for a single piece; 200 lbs./sq. ft. maximum 
overall weight for a single piece; and 
4,000 lbs. maximum total weight for a 
single piece. 

(All distances are airline, airport to air- 
port, computed on U. S. aeronautical 
planning charts. Pick-up and delivery 
service is offered in Dallas at an extra 
cost of 25c per 100 Ibs. In other cities 
pick-up and delivery is the responsibility 
of the consignor or consignee. 


‘Transconair’ To Haul 
Perishable Products 


Organized to specialize in the trans- 
portation of perishable products, Trans- 
continental Air Express Corporation has 
been formed by a group of Army Air 
Forces veterans to engage in non-sche- 
duled operations out of Stockton, Calif. 
Trade name is “Transconair.” 

Headed by Richard J. White, for seven 
years a pilot in the Army Air Forces, 
as president, the new uncertificated car- 
rier is counting on the fact its location 
in Stockton will generate a heavy volume 
of traffic in tomatoes, wine grapes, cher- 
ries and asparagus of which San Joaquin 
County is the largest producer in the 
United States. Other perishable com- 
modities in which the line plans to speci- 
alize are peaches, strawberries, pears, figs, 
celery, olives and nuts. 

Pending the development of its perish- 
ables traffic, Tramsconair will engage in 
passenger operations from the West Coast 
to the East Coast until the present trans- 
portation shortage is relieved and the 
new company’s first flight this month con- 
sisted of a group of discharged service 
men going to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Approximately 50 pilots, co-pilots, me- 
chanics and office personnel will be em- 
ployed by the new carrier within the 
next 30 days. Headquarters are in the 
Bank of America Building at Stockton. 
Temporarily, shop maintenance and air- 
craft storage will be at the Ontario, Calif. 
Municipal Airport, but later these facili- 
ties will be moved when the Stockton 
Army Air Base becomes available. 

In addition to White, officers of the 
company are Stanley J. Jackson, vice 
president and operations manager; Ed- 
ward R. Frisbie, vice president and su- 
pervisor of maintenance; Horace B. Bair, 
vice president of sales and promotion; 
Albert Galluzzi, secretary and treasurer. 

These were other developments among non- 
scheduled and intrastate operators: 

Waterman Airlines, subsidiary of Water- 
man Steamship Corp., Mobile, Ala., flew a 
special charter flight with a Lodestar from 
Mobile to San Juan, P. R., carrying 12 pas- 
sengers. The trip was made after a sched- 
uled boat sailing had been cancelled. 

Prairie Airways, Inc., of Alliance, Neb., filed 
an application with the state railway com- 
mission to operate an intrastate airline on 
two routes between Omaha and Scottsbluff. 
The carrier-also has applied to the CAB for 
interstate routes. 

Wings Cargo Co., of Philadelphia, flew 50 
women from a Negro college at Jackson, 
Miss., to a former Army air base near Bridge- 
ton, N. J. The women will work during 
the summer in the canning and deep freeze 
works of the Deerfield Packing Co. of 
Bridgeton. 

American Air Express Corp., flew two race 
horses from Belmont Park to Inglewood, 
Calif., making the coast-to-coast run in 16 
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hours. The DC-3 cargo planes were equip- 
ped with tandem-box stalls. 

Air Cargo Transport Corp. has been granted 
@ permanent right of entry into Haiti and 
the right to use Bowen Field, Port au Prince 
by the Haitian government. ACT recently 
was granted a similar right of entry by Vene- 
zuela. 

Robinson Airlines, Ithaca, N. Y., has ex- 
tended its service to include the tri-city 
area of Binghamton, Johnson City and Endi- 
cott, N. Y., with two round-trips daily, using 
9-place Beechcraft. The line will be further 
extended shortly to include Albany and 
Washington. Louis W. Berger, former chief 
accountant for TACA Airways, has been 
named chief accountant in charge of the 
financial functions of Vibrashock, flight 
service and airline divisions of Robinson 

Chesapeake Airways has inaugurated a 
tie-in schedule with Red Star Motor Coaches 
to reduce traveling time between Baltimore 
and the resort area at Ocean City, Md. to 
90 minutes. The carrier is operating 28- 
passenger DC-3s. 

Columbia Air Cargo, Portland, Ore., re- 
cently hauled $10,000 in merchandise for 
Meier & Frank department store from Los 
Angeles. The shipment included light metal 
chairs, wool yardage, corsets and women's 
suits. 

National Skyway Freight Corp., disclosed 16 
additional contracts as well as four charter 
flights to move military personnel from the 
west to the east coast during May. The new 
contracts include the movement of fresh 
flowers and vegetables, fresh meat, liquid 
furniture preparation, garments and baby 
chicks 

Southern Commercial Air Transport, New 
Orleans, has inaugurated non-scheduled bi- 
weekly service between New Orleans and 
New York, and non-scheduled bi-monthly 
service between New Orleans and Guatemala 
City The company has established full- 
time agents in New York and Guatemala 
City 

Slick Airways, San Antonio, Tex., reported 
that the number of employes as of May 29 
was 342, compared with 33 in January. Dur- 
ing the first 27 days of May, the company 
flew 527,884 revenue ton-miles, compared with 
57,000 in March and 239,000 in April. The 
carrier recently expanded its routes to in- 
























































When You Want a shipment to go the fastest way, the word clude service from Chicago to Denver and 
6“ h” . h S if S “Aj E a d l > San Francisco. 
rus is not enough. Specity Air Express and be sure. Trans Caribbean World Airways has pro- 
moted William McTaggart from traffic man- 
ick- 3 j x S cial deliv- ager to general traffic manager, and has 
Phone For Pick Up as soon as package 18 ready pe named George Tristani, Jr.. as executive 
ery at other end often means same-day delivery between many director of its Puerto Rico office. 
r asa ° Norseman Air Transport, Inc., Philadel- 
airport towns and cities as far as 1,000 miles apart. ghia, has named Merman 9. Jeknsten vice 
president-traffic, Hans S. Mueller vice presi- 
a - me S : : © wnat 
Air Express goes everywhere. In addition to 375 airport dent-operations, Robert | Demarest assistant 
bi a . « e vic pres ~ Ss n el 
S ‘ ° llot dad Aurth W. Byam, chief of or- 
towns and cities, it goes by rapid air~ (ra cur aan amet wea was sonnel, all headquartered in New York. ‘The 
rail schedules to 23,000 other com- AMT 2 wus. | 5 ths. | 25 ths.) 40 tos. [Over 40 Us. company has closed its Chicago office. 
re P ° ° anes ; : Cents per We. Empire Airlines, New York, has elected 
munities in this country. Service [ia |neo| seo] neo] a3] 07 Walter W. Weismann, a director and mem- 
. . 349 | 1.02| 1.18] 230] 3.68 92e ber of the company’s executive committee 
direct by air to and from scores of ijtotvatontant ee A eli . a 
pany's capitalization is to be doubled 
foreign countries in the world’s best vose | 1.17] 1.98] 7.68/ 12.28) 30.70 by July through a privately subscribed stock 
2349 | 145| 353) 1765| 28.24) 706% issue 
planes, giving the world’s best [Sx |ie| a|walma| 7s California Eastern Airways, newly organized 
“ -— air freight company, will use C-549 to fly 
service, SHTERMATIONAS RATES ALSO REDUCED . perishable flowers, fruits and vegetables from 
Oakland municipal airport to eastern mar- 
Write Today for the Time and Rate Schedule on Air Express. It contains illumi- kets. Magazines, machine parts and fashion 
: Sood : casas designs will be flown on return trips. Jack 
nating facts to help you solve many a shipping problem. Air Express Division, 3. yarien af tate fen. Calif. a eee 
Railway Express Agency, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for it United Air Lines pilot, is a director. : 
+s . Philadelphia and Seaboard Air Service plan 
ot any Airline or Railway Express office. charter flights from Philadelphia Skyport, a 


seaplane base, to New Jersey seashore points 
Stone Harbor, Atlantic City and Ocean City 


will be among cities served. Peter Gilchrist 
and E. K. Moffly direct the service. 

Flying Freight, Inc., of Cincinnati, has been 
incorporated as a sales and service organiza- 
tion for independent airfreight carriers. The 


company plans to set up Offices in six key 

GETS THERE FIRST cities. John H. Stewart is president of the 
company. 

Western Continental Air Lines, Glendale, 

Calif., has added a Lockheed Electra to its 








Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY air limousine service. The 10-pessenger air- 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States ae See eee 
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CHICAGO and SOUTHERN 
Dyos cna 


Americas fastest and 
Most Luxurious DC€=4's 







HANDSOME LOUNGE GROUPING 
located amidships accommo- 
dates four in spacious comfort. 






This giant, 50-passenger Dixieliner is miles CHICAGO and SOUTHERN 


faster than any other DC-4 because of its 


special Wright Cyclone, 9-HD engines. a 
Smoother, swifter, it speeds you along the AIR LINES 
route of 7 major cities* in comfort unmatched 


by any other transport in the world today. 


*Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Indianapolis, Memphis, 
New Orleans, Houston. 























pace td 
.- 
SOFT, ROOMY SEATS ADJUST to TWO SPACIOUS, MIRRORED LAVATO- WANT TO BE ALONE? Roomy, pri- MOVING. INFORMATION STRIP 
your every comfort. Pillowy RIES, richly appointed. Floods of soft vate compartment aft for business flashes interesting trip data at 
rests cradle your head and arms light to aid in your make-up. In fact, or personal use. Draw drapes en- frequent intervals. A changing 
at restful ease. And leg room every comfort and convenience right able you to have your own sitting log of events to enliven each 


for full “six footer” comfort. down to electric shavers for the men. or business conference room aloft, swift flown mile of your journey. 
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Feeder Line Operators Will 
Press C-47 Into Service 


Must Suffice Until Special 
Equipment Becomes Available 


BECAUSE NO EQUIPMENT designed 


y for their type of operation 
will available until 1947—and 
then very possibly not until late in the 
year—newly certificated feeder airlines, 
for the most part, will start their opera- 
tions with DC-3 type planes. 

Feeder operators, who had never con- 
templated a “trunk line” plane, now are 
scurrying around acquiring su C-47’s 
which can be converted into airliners. 

An example is Southwest Airways which 

awarded feeder routes be- 


Since the first Saturn is not scheduled for 
production until January, 1947, South- 
west Airways has four sur- 
plus C-47’s and plans to acquire four 
more. 

For all its dependability and the fine 
operating record, it has chalked up on the 
major airlines, the DC-3 type plane hes 
definite limitations to the feeder operator 
both from an economic and operations 
standpoint. 

The feeder operator has a ground prob- 
lem which is aggravated by the frequency 
of stops. What he needs is an airplane 
which is equipped with tri-cycle gear and 
also taxies fast so that it cam be whipped 
in and out of airports with no lost time 
or the elapsed time on his schedules will 
drag out. 

Loading and unloading the forward 
cargo compartments of a DC-3 requires 
ladders or loading stands which take 
time to maneuver and also entails the 
use of a ramp crew if sveed of handling 
is to be achieved. The feeder lines 
figure on one-man station crews hand- 
ling everything—tickets, passengers, mail 
and express—at many points. 

In the air, the short hops of the feeder 
line deprive the DC-3 of its greatest 
efficiency. For example, the Boeing 417 
will carry the same load as the DC-3 
but it will use only two-thirds the horse- 
power and fly faster. Thus schedules wi!l 
be slower and costs higher than most of 
the feeder operators had anticipated. 

It seems likely most of the feeder op- 
erators will regard the DC-3 type craft 
as interim planes, but, on the other 
hand, they may remain in service three 
years or more because of the investment 
write-off. In this event, the various op- 
erators would have ample time to “shop 
around” in selecting more permanent 
feeder equipment. 





Island Fares Reduced 


Hawaiian Airlines will reduce mist 
passenger fares from 10 to 20%, July 
10. The new fares will be reduced to 
less than half the 1939 rates. The 
regular $5 fare between Honolulu and 
Molokai. and from Molokai to Maui 
will remain in effect. 
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GUIDE Hits 12,000 


With a 2,000 increase in net paid 
circulation in the past two months, the 
Am Trarric GuiIpe, an AMERICAN AVIA- 
tron Publication, has passed the 12,000 
circulation mark, H. D. Whitney, man- 
aging editor, reports. The Gum is 
used by all airlines and contains all 
schedules, fares and other air trans- 
port information. 











Latin-American Lines 
Will Be Inaugurated 
Soon by US Carriers 


Service on some segments of the re- 
cently certificated Latin American routes 
may get underway within the next few 
weeks, an American Aviation survey 
showed. Survey flights, inter-govern- 
mental negotiations and equipment were 
listed as time-consuming factors. 

National Airlines, certificated between 
Tampa-Miami and Havana, said it would 
begin service Aug. 1, pending completion 
of governmental formalities. DC-4s will 
be used on all flights direct from New 
York to Havana, one operation going via 
Tampa and the other Miami. 

The company said that as soon as con- 
ditions permitted, it would establish non- 
stop service New York-Havana. The 
DC-4s will be replaced with DC-6s on 
National’s flights as the latter equipment 
is available. 

Although Eastern Air Lines said it was 
not ready to announce plans on its New 
Orleans-Mexico City and Miami-San Juan 
routes, it was understood that the carrier 
would inaugurate service over both seg- 
ments within the next few weeks. Both 
DC-3 and DC-4 equipment will be used. 

Western Air Lines said that plans on 
its Los Angeles-Mexico City service were 
awaiting clearances from the Mexican 
government, and that service would begin 
approximately 60 days after these negoti- 
ations were concluded. If the operation is 
begun this year DC-4s will be used, but 
if the service is delayed until next year, 
DC-€s will be standard equipment. 

Braniff Airways said its Latin American 
service would split into two operations— 
one from San Antonio-Laredo to Mexico 
City, and the other from Houston to Cuba, 
Panama and the South Amercan countries. 
Starting date on neither service has been 
determined, although the company hopes 
to operate a Chicago-Mexico City run 
with two schedules daily within the next 
few weeks. 

Surveys were to begin immediately on 
the longer Houston-South American route 
with service to be inaugurated as soon as 
equipment becomes available. DC-4s will 
be used on all of the Braniff international 
services. 





Western Feeder Route 


To Inaugurate Service 
Within Next 90 Days 


Services on newly certificated feeder- 
line routes in the West Coast and Rocky 
Mountain areas will get underway in 
some sections within the next 90 days, 
although at least one operator estimates 
that it may be four to six months before 
full schedules can be flown. 

Bert Zimmerly, president of Empire Air 
Lines, said preparations were progressing 
for the inauguration of service from Idaho 
Falls to Spokane within the next 90 days 
with three Boeing 247-Ds. The aircraft 
are being overhauled to meet air carrier 
specifications. 

CAA inspectors were to make airport 
survey flights over Empire’s routes June 
10, and Zimmerly said it was probably 
that airport improvements would be 
necessary at several points before the 
carrier could serve all certificated points. 
Present plans call for two daily round- 
trips over the route. 

Empire presently has 130 personnel and 
Zimmerly said the base of operations 
would be moved from Lewiston, but that 
no decision had been reached on the new 
Site. 

James G. Ray, vice president of South- 
west Airways Co., said service over the 
company’s West Coast route would not 
begin before four months, and probably 
not until six months from now. Con- 
version of C-47 aircraft is one time- 
consuming factor. 

Southwest plans a scheduled in each 
direction in the morning and the same 
service pattern in the late afternoon. Re- 
quirements for this pattern will be six 
aircraft working each day with two in 
reserve. Fifteen pilots and co-pilots and 
about 200 ground personnel will man the 
operation. 

West Coast Airlines said it anticipated 
getting some route familiarization started 
in 60 days. It will use 28-passenger DC-3s 
on a non-reservation basis. About 120 
full-time employes will be used, along 
with established airport operators along 
the route. The latter supposidly would 
handle ground operations at some inter- 
mediate points. 

Summit Airways of Laramie, Wyo., said 
that it would get service started on its 
Salt Lake City-Billings-Denver routes 
about Oct. 1. It also will use DC-3s with 
daily round-trip service over »!] routes 


at the start. Airport improvements are 
required at about half tne certificated 
stops. 


TWA Adopts New Ticket 
Form, Cuts Issuance Time 


Transcontinental and Western Air is 
using a new pre-printed on-line ticket 
form which company officials say has cut 
the time required for the issuance of a 
flight ticket-from 1% minutes to 20 sec- 
onds, and cuts in half the time needed 
in preparing ticket reports. About one- 
half the size of the old form, the new 
tickets provide also for transfers or stop- 
overs, with two such stubs on each form. 
They are now in use at the New York, 
Chicago, Kansas City, Pittsburgh, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Washington 
offices. 
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FIRST AIRLINE to announce the purchase of the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot with Automatic Approach Control is United Air Lines ... for its new Mainliner 230s 


NOW!...SPERRY MAKES AVAILABLE 


m Automatic approach control 


AS A STANDARD ACCESSORY TO THE SPERRY A-12 GYROPILOT* 


@ Following years of intensive de- 
velopment and thorough flight testing, 
Sperry is now producing an Auto- 
matic Approach Control as an acces- 
sory to the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot. 
With this equipment, signals re- 
ceived from the Cross Pointer Meter 
are interpreted in terms of turn and 
climb and descent which the A-12 
Gyropilot uses in guiding the aircraft 
automatically to the landing beam and 
keeps it there without oscillation or 
hunting. The degree of stabilization 
provided by the A-12 Gyropilot at 
approach speeds makes the Automatic 


Approach Control highly effective. 


The Automatic Approach Control is 
being produced with the same in- 
tegrity of design and dependability 
of performance that characterize the 
Sperry A-12 Gyropilot. 
Incorporating this Automatic Ap- 
proach Control as a standard acces- 


sory to the Sperry A-12 Gyropilot is 


Ses 
NEW YORK ° 
SAN FRANCISCO « 

ELECTRONICS «+ 


GREAT NECK 
LOS ANGELES + 
GYROSCOPICS 


SEATTLE « 
RADAR 


a notable forward step toward com- 
pletely automatic flying. It permits 
development of new operating tech- 
niques which will result in improved 
schedule reliability. 

Upon request our Aeronautical De- 
partment will be glad to supply fur- 
ther information. 


“TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF 


Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 


NEW ORLEANS + CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 
* AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION 
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LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y. C. 17 


HOME OF THE 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
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EXECUTIVE AIRPLANES 
FOR SALE 


DOUGLAS DC-2, 700 h.p. Wright 
engines DeLuxe Custom Interior, 2- - 
tone blue, couch, 12 reclining chairs 
buffet, toilet, excellent soundproofing 
Automatic pilot, complete instru- 
ments & radio. Excellent condition. 
July ist delivery. 


LODESTAR, 14 passenger seats, 
complete equipment for instrument 
flying. A-1 condition. Immediate 
delivery. 


BEECHCRAFT, converted AT-11, 
Wasp Jr. engines, 250 hours since 
major overhaul, complete radio & 
instrument equipment, 5 passenger 
seats, attractive 2-tone interior. 
Delivery July Ist. 


CESSNA, 2 Jacobs engines & con- 
stant speed props, radio, instruments 
& landing lights, customer’s choice 
interior and exterior colors. Motors, 
air-frame and equipment major 
overhauled and recovered at large 
conversion plant. 3 weeks delivery. 
$13,800. 


For information write or phone 


NEW YORK AVIATION CORP. 


5 W. 46th St. New York City 
Dept. B-2 
LOngacre 3-6515— LOngacre 3-6843 
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We journeyed to Birm’ngham early this month to attend the 12th National A/r 
Carnival, and certainly saw a lot of old friends plus meeting a lot of new people . . 
The airline business is certainly having its troubles, according to those who are in 
it . . . There was some plain and fancy moaning about no-shows, the cost of presen: 
reservations systems, the cost of re-modeling ticket offices, ete. . We were almost 
convinced ‘that things were coming apart at the seams, but we’ve decided to stick with 
it a bit longer anyway .. . Seriously, though, there are many tough problems, and 
we don’t envy the people who have to work them out . . . We enjoyed Birmingham 
and thought that the city has a nice airport . . . The very personable airport manage 
is Mrs. Frances Peacock . . . It looked like the terminal building was well-operated, 
but please, Mrs. Peacock, won’t you talk someone into putting some more seais in the 
lobby? . . . By actual count there are 16 . . . With Eastern, Delta, PCA and Water- 
man operating into ee that’s an average of four seats per line . . . Hard!y 
seems enough . 


In the year 1933 the total rail travel between Chicago and Washington (both 
directions) was something over 51,000 passengers . . . In April, PCA carried over 
6,000 passengers both ways between these points, and when you add the other 
airlines’ figures the total must be sizable . . . It won’t take many months to equal 
1933 rail travel ... Do you still think aviation isn’t here to stay? .. . 


Chicago & Southern’s Flight 60 out of Memphis was a routine operation, except that 
the stewardess had an earache . . . This earache got worse, however, and she had to 
leave the airplane at Evansville . . . There was no emergency stewardesses available 
so a girl radio operator said she’d take the trip to Detroit . . . However, she'd only 
had a couple of trips and the flight was rough—so she left the airplane at Indianapolis 

. . So into the breach stepped John Offord, Indianapolis passenger agent . . . Aboard 
the airplane as a non-revenue passenger was Ed Bissel, C&S chief passenger agent at 
Memphis . . . The two of them served the meals, took care of four sick passengers and 
four babies . . . Ho hum—just a routine operation . 


June Sparks, who works for United Air Lines in Philadelphia, reports in the 
company’s latest houseorgan that she was “deeply embarrassed the other night 
when a passenger put a quarter on the counter. He had misunderstood my phrase, 
‘The porter will take care of your baggage,’ for ‘That will be a quarter to take care 
of your baggage.’”. ... Don’t try that on us, Miss Sparks, after all we’ve said 
about tipping . . . From the same publication we learn how far the Senator Clag- 
horn craze has spread . .. Latest was the UAL pilot who reported, “U27 over Battle 
Mountain, Battle Mountain that is” ... And then there was Betty Dobson, the 
UAL stewardess, who was collecting tickets on a trip when a passenger discovered 
that he’d left his in his overcoat pocket . . . Betty went back to the coat, took out 
the ticket, put the receipt back in the pocket, and said “Thank you” to the coat .. . 
That’s carrying courtesy a bit far, Betty ... 


The Mail Bag: A couple of issues ago we pointed out that on hot summer days 
passengers can get quite wilted during the time the plane leaves the ramp and the 
time it takes off . . . Now comes W. F. Eddy, who handles commercial sales for Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp . . . He says that the Convair 240 “will have complete 
air ee so that the passengers won't have the discomfort that you spoke 
of . . .” Mail and comment continues to arrive concerning our remarks on tipping of 
porters ‘at airports . Edgar Bauman, of Aviation News and Views, says: “Thanks 
to you I am now a very, very brave man. Getting out of the limousine at Washington 
National Airport . . with my luggage consisting entirely of my brief case, a porter 
. . . grabbed it after or while I was paying the driver . . . I looked him im the eye 
and said, ‘Put that briefcase down’. ‘But, sir,’ he butted .. . ‘Put that case down 
before I give you a poke in the nose,’ I said. ‘The bag was dropped with a ‘yes 


s-i-r-r-r-’. Ah peace, it’s wonderful” . Atta boy, Ed. . 
e 


We recommend that you read the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway's recent full-page 
newspaper ad on the black market in railroad space—about how you have to grease 
the right palm to get train accommodations . . . It was particularly interesting to 
note that C&O wants the railroads to reserve and sell space in the name of the in- 
dividual who intends to use it, and that it wants tickets te be non-transferable . . . 
“The airlines do it this way, and they have never had a black market,” the ad says .. . 
We don’t know enough about railroading to say whether their proposal would work 
or not, but it was interesting to see this ad just at a time when some airline officials 
are saying that the airlines should do away with taking names and should make air 


travel as simple to use as train travel . . 
Eric BRAMLEY 
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NORTHWEST... 


THE STORY OF A PIONEER 





The Great New Boeing Stratocruiser. 





ON LIGHTER, STRONGER TIRES 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY <@ 
‘ )) 
6600 EAST JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN a 

5675 EAST ANAHEIM TELEGRAPH RD., LOS ANGELES 22, CALIF. 





20 YEARS WER THE NORTHWEST /MSSACE 
MAKES NORTHWEST 













1946 Along the Northwest 
Passage, coast to coast, giant 
4-engine transports fly in 11% 
hours. Four-miles-a-minute 
speed, and luxury accommoda- 
tions for 44 passengers are 
samples of even greater speeds 
and luxury to come. 


oy 


1926 One of the three Stin- 
son-Detroiter cabin planes 
which flew the mail on North- 
west Airway’s route between 
Minneapolis and Chicago. 
Averaging 70 pounds of mail to 
the round trip, these planes, 
pioneers all, were the forerun- 
ners of today’s luxurious trans- 
ports. 









Vacationists everywhere look to Northwest Airlines to prolong holi- 
days spent on the range, at dude ranches, in hunting or fishing. 


UNITED STATES @® 


















THE NATION’S SECOND OLDEST AIRLINE! 








1947 ‘Tomorrow’s Northwest Airliners will begin service early in 1947. Already purchased, ten of 
these giant 80 passenger Boeing Stratocruisers are being built for swift 340 miles-an-hour transconti- 
nental service. And Northwest has applied for certification to send these big ships clear to the Orient. 


Eighty passengers will ride in 
lounge chair comfort high above 
the weather in the pressurized 
Boeing Stratocruiser. The upper 
deck is shown above; below it, a 
spiral stairway leads to a smart 
cocktail lounge that easily accom- 
modates 14 persons. 


RUBBER COMPANY sericasrananeim teiconari 20. Los ANGELES 22, CALIF 




















PIONEER, TOOLS U.S." 


“U.S.”’, whose pioneering of rayon and to provide strength, stability and 

nylon cord bodies was the beginning of security. 

the truly modern airplane tire, is geared Across the skyways of the world, 

to provide the finest service wherever U. S. Royal Airplane Tires of superior 

airplanes fly. design cushion every landing and every 
Whether for Northwest’s new luxury take-off. 

Boeing Stratocruiser, or for the smallest 

private airplane, U. S. Royal Airplane 

Tires are designed, engineered, and built 





AIRY SERVING AMERICAN AVIATION THROUGH SCIENCE 


Th thas at AUS > RUBBER COMPANY 


6600 EAST JEFFERSON AVE., DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 
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Administrative 


G6. G. Brooder has been promoted to assistant to 
the president of Western Air Lines with headquarters 
in Denver. He was formerly assistant to the vice 
president-traffic. 

Col. George ©. Van WNostrant has been named 
assistant to Vice President T. C. Drinkwater of 
American Airlines in Washington. 

M. T. Staliter has been appointed assistant vice 
president for state affairs for American Airlines. 

J. Fife Symington, Jr., has been named regional 
manager for Pan American Airways in the middle 
Atlantic states, with headquarters at Baltimore. 


Floyd M. Williams has been appointed director- 
air mail service on the Washington administrative 
staff of American Airlines. 

W. J. Kane of Santa Monica, Calif., has been 
named West Coast representative of Swedish Inter- 
continental Airlines. He will headquarter at the 
Boeing Aircraft plant, Seattle. 


Haymond Sellers 


Traffic and Sales 


Arthur C. Smith has been appointed cargo traffic 
manager of Western Air Lines, succeeding Ray 
Grant, resigned. 

Donald K. Beyer has been named district sales 
manager for PCA at Muskegon, Mich. Edward L. 
Sellers has joined PCA's pub relations staff in 
Washington. 

Jay R. Haymond has been appointed supe 
ent of perishable traffic for the 

United Air Lines. 


Williams Van Nostrand Symington 

L. H. Peters, after |! years with American Air 
lines, has been appointed as assistant to Regiona 
Vice President C. R. Spears. A former Major with 
ATC, Peters has been serving as assistant to the 
New York district sales manager. 

Neil Ritter, formerly of Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed to the office of district sales manager for 
PCA at Milwaukee. Charles Cooper of Washington 
and James Williams of Muskegon have also joined 
the Milwaukee sales staff, according to C. M. Britt, 
district general manager. 

former Powers model is now personnel 
employes of Chicago and 

The C&S payroll now covers 

women, according to Col. N. Henry 
appointed Miss Coy to her position 
direction of J. S. White, personnel director. 

W. R. Moreland, Public Relations director # 
Mid-Continent has added Ross C. Roach to 
bureau office Roach, of Kansas City, has 
completed a four yea r of duty with the 
Air Forces. 

Jane White, formerly of Alliance, Ohio, is now 
assistant chief hostess for the PCA system. Virginia 
Reese, Finleyville, Pa., has been named hostess super 
visor for Washington and Faye Smith, Strawberry 
Plains, Tenn., will head the hostess staff at Detroit. 
Appointments have been announced by Katherine 
Hartman, chief of the department. 
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Peters Smith Roach 


Charles Stearns, on terminal leave from the AAF, 

has joined Northwest Airlines as assistant to the 
eneral counsel, A. E. Floan. While in service, 
Chet Stearns handled legal matters pertaining 
to Army contracts. 

Jane Hastings is now senior agent in charge of 
telephone sales for PCA in the Greensboro-High 
Point district of North Carolina, according to 
George L. Rush, general manager for the Tarheel 
section. 

Robert P. Brinkley, for |! years with Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines, has been appointed superintendent 
of schedules and tariffs for TACA Airways. 

Linn Herring has returned from AAF to become 
stores manager for United Air Lines in Chicago. 

Parke Wright II!, assistant to National Airlines’ 
sales manager, has been named to the new post 
of executive assistant to the assistant vice president 
n charge of the New York region, Thomas A. 
Prevost. 

Warren R. Le Roy, traffic representative at Chi- 
cago, has been named dtm for Northwest Airlines 
at Great Falls, Mont., suceeding C. F. Tillander, 
who will have a new assignment with the company. 

Don J. Kirkley has been appointed manager of 
the press relations division of TACA Airways Sys- 
tem with headquarters in Miami. 

Donald W. Hart, former city manager for EAL at 
Indianapolis has been appointed district sales mana- 
ger for the northwest division. Hart is a six year 
veteran of EAL, serving in sales capacities also in 
hicago and Louisville. 

Albert A. Butler has been promoted to head sales 
for American Airlines in Virginia and West Virginia 
according to G. W. Hawes, District Sales Manager 
Butler, a former supervisor of reservation and ticket 
offices, will have his headquarters in Washington 





Transport Notes 


PPL 





Cuts Bread—In support of a nation- 
Wide campaign to save wheat, TWA has 
eliminated all white breads and pastries 
from its in-flight menus. 

Brattain Named—Paul H. Brattain, first 
vice president of Eastern Air Lines, has 
been named to serve as an adviser on the 
U. S. delegation to PICAO. 

Gets Route—Aerovias Brasil, TACA 
affiliate, has been granted permits by the 
Argentine and Brazilian governments to 
establish air service between Buenos Aires 
and Rio de Janeiro. 

Design Engineer—Howard Ketcham, 
color and design engineer, New York, has 
been named consultant on interiors for 
the 20 Boeing Stratocruisers now in pro- 
duction for Pan American Airways. 

Revenue Miles Up—Continental Air 
Lines operated 15,947,809 revenue pas- 
senger miles during the first quarter of 
1946, an imcrease of 93% over the same 
period in 1945. 

Moves Supplies—United Air Lines dur- 
ing a recent two-day period moved 5% 
tons of medical supplies, vaccine and 
serums from eastern cities to San Fran- 
cisco enroute to China for UNRRA. 

New Record—Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines completed 99.4% of all scheduled 
flights during April, a new all-time oper- 
ational record. 

Sign Contract—New York Yankees have 
signed a contract with United Air Lines 
to travel by air throughout 1946. DC-4s 
will be used. 


Mid-Continent Expands Service 


5 % 


Improved new schedules on Mid- 





Continent's System mean more and 
more seats are available today. You 
will find the greatest comfort ever— 
high in the sky. Hours are gained so 
you have more time for really im- 


portant things at your destination. 
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Mississippi Court Says 
State Commission Has 
No Airline Jurisdiction 


The Mississippi supreme court has ruled 
that the state public service commission 
is limited to regulating facilities and 
common. carriers by land and water but 
not airlines. As a result of the ruling, 
there now is mo agency in Mississippi 
which has control over intrastate air 
carriers. 

The court’s decision set aside franchises 
granted to South Mississippi Airways, 
Magnolia State Airways and Cox Air- 
ways for intrastate systems. Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines had contested the 
PSC’s authority in granting the fran- 
chises. 

Only over land and water common car- 
riers “has jurisdiction been expressly 
committed to the public service commis- 
sion by the legislature, the sole source of 
its powers,” said the court. “No implied 
powers have been conferred on it to 
supervise aeronautical common carriers 
even if such powers could be conferred 
by implication. This we think the legis- 
lature may not do.” 

Attorney General G. L. Rice had ruled 
that the PSC had authority “by implica- 
tion,” but he had suggested that the legis- 
lature clarify the issue. 

“Nowhere in the statutes has our legis- 
lature made any definition of highway 
identifiable explicitly with air travel, and 
it would in our opinion, require a strained 
interpretation to expand this statutory 
definition of highway as embracing air- 
ways, or to make operation upon a high- 
way identical with flight in the air,” the 
Court stated. 

“There is nothing in our statutes where- 
in regulation of airplanes as common car- 
riers can be made to fit. Certainly, any 
Public Service Commission to whom such 
regulations were committed would be re- 
quired to follow rules dealing with land- 
ing fields, runways, control towers, beams, 
hangars, radio communications, clearances, 
types, sizes and capacity of planes, re- 
strictions on safety of flight by ceilings, 
qualifications of pilots and other matters 
pertaining peculiarly to airplane opera- 
tions.” 





CAA Hikes Prices On Pilot 
Physicals From $6 to $15 


Inflation touched pilot physical ex- 
aminations early this month when the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration hiked 
the ceiling on commercial and airline 
transport pilot physicals from $6 to $15. 
Reason given was that medical examiners 
must be more adequately compensated in 
order to obtain the proficient types re- 
quired. After the initial commercial pilot 
examination, which must include refrac- 
tion of the eye under cycloplegia, the 
annual renewal fee will be $10. But air- 
line pilots must pay the $15 for the semi- 
annual checks as well as for the original 
examination. No schedule of fees has 
been set for student pilot and private 
pilot physical examinations which may 
be given by any licensed physician. 





















NORSEMAN CONVERSION 


Special facilities are available 
for the conversion of the Norse- 
man C-64 military type to 
peacetime use. Enquiries are 
solicited. 





CANSO CONVERSION 


Quantity conversion of the 
Canso amphibian aircraft 
(PBY ) is now in process. Full 
particulars and specifications 
of this aircraft in its commer- 
cial adaptation are available. 


CBY-3 
CARGO TRANSPORT 


A new concept of aircraft fea- 
turing advanced aerodynamic 
design. Prototype now under- 
going flight trials for certifi- 
cation. Illustrated brochure 
sent On request. 








_All rights for the manufacture, sale and service of the 
NORSEMAN aircraft have been acquired by 


CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED, 
MONTREAL, CANADA 


. Operators of the Norseman V are advised that complete service, parts 

and conversion facilities are now provided at the St. Laurent Plant of 
* Canadian Car & Foundry er ge Limited, Montreal, Canada, where 
e —_— aircraft personnel will give your requirements prompt and 
e efficient attention. 


. As a result of redesign of components and elimination of fixed 
© provisions for military equipment, weight reduction of the Norseman V 
« permits approximately 25% increase in payload, as compared with 
« the military type, C-64. 


. The addition of the multi-purpose, single engine NORSEMAN, 
¢ formerly manufactured by Noorduyn Aviation Limited, marks another 
« step in the development of Canadian Car’s Aircraft Division. Together 

with the new Burnelli type CBY-3 twin engine cargo transport plane, 
* the prototype of which is undergoing flight trials, this company will 
* be equip to serve main and feeder airlines in both passenger and 
® cargo operation. 


° The Canadian Car Aircraft Division in addition offers expert instru- 
* ment service for all types of aircraft instruments; is the sole manufac- 
turer of hydraulic con- 
trolled aircraft propellers 
in Canada, and has recent- 
ly developed a new type of 








Write for the illus- 
trated brochure on 


Write for full par- 
ticulars, perform- 


ance data, and illus- ‘ . the new CBY-3 
trated catalogue of variable pitch ropeller Burnelli type 
the Norseman V. for light aircraft within cargo transport, 




















the personal plane field. 


CANADIAN CAR & FOUNDRY COMPANY, LIMITED 


Aircraft Division 
621 Craig Street West, Montreal, Canada 








Board May Review Status 


Of Railway Express Agency 


Refuse Approval of Freight 
Agreement With NW Airlines 


HE CIVIL Aeronautics Board in- 

formed Northwest Airlines and Rail- 
way Express Agency that it could not 
approve their joint air freight agreement 
and observers saw in the move almost 
certain prospect that the CAB was ready 
for a review of the role REA has played 
in the air transport industry. 

The Board’s action, taken in letters to 
both Northwest and REA, did not consti- 
tute outright disapproval of the agree- 
ment, but rather it paves the way for a 
legal overhaul of the position occupied by 
REA under the Civil Aeronautics Act. 

The letters said that the Board felt the 
agreement could not be approved in its 
present form because the exemption order 
under which REA currently operates is 
not broad enough to permit air freight 
activities in addition to the company’s air 
express services. 

CAB pointed out that “in view of Rail- 
way Express’ present dominant position 
in the air express field,” the Board felt 
that REA should not be allowed to expand 
its activities to include air freight as well 
until it had demonstrated affirmatively 
that such an expansion was in the public 
interest. 

Presumably, it is CAB’s intention by 
stating that the agreement in its present 
form cannot be approved, to bring about 
the filing of an agreement or application 
in which a public hearing can be held. 
No such applications now are on file, but 
the Board’s suggestion probably will be 
tantamount to an official request. 

CAB could, and may, decide to institute 
an investigation to decide on REA’s legal 
status under the Civil Aeronautics Act, 
but Board officials pointed out that such 
an administrative proceeding could not 
result in the issuance of a certificate. 

In connection with the CAB’s stand that 
REA’s existing exemption order was not 
broad enough to permit the proposed air 
freight operation, the Board pointed out 
that it might act favorably on a petition to 
amend the existing order to authorize 
temporary air freight operations, The 


Board stated that any request REA might 
make for broadening the exemption order 
would have to be filed formally in a 
written petition, on which a hearing pre- 
sumably would be held. 

The Board took no action on the air 
freight tariff filed concurrently with the 
agreement other than to state that rejec- 
tion of the tariff was not contemplated at 
this time and to point out that failure to 
reject the tariff at this time did not con- 
stitute a recognition of the legality of the 
proposed operation. Disapproval of the 
agreement, however, makes the _ tariff 
largely superfluous. 


Examiners Select Four 
Feederlines To Begin 
Service In Southeast 


Another regional air service pattern was 
blueprinted last fortnight with the is- 
suance of a two volume report by Civil 
Aeronautics Board Examiners Ross _ I. 
Newmann and Curtis C. Henderson in the 
Southeastern States Case (Docket 501 et 
al.). Four new companies—Common- 
wealth Air Transport, Inc., Piedmont 
Aviation, Inc., Southern Airways, Inc., and 
State Airlines, Inc.—were chosen by the 
examiners as the applicants best-fitted to 
offer new local servi-es in the Southern 
states lying east of the Mississippi, while 
trunk-line carriers received recommen- 
dations for several important additions 
to their existing systems. 

Pennsylvania-Central Airlines got what was 
probably the juiciest new route plum recom- 
mended by the examiners—an extension of 
its Route 55 from Bristol, Va./Tenn. to Jack- 
sonville, Fla., via Asheville, N. C., Greenville- 
Spartanburg, S. C., and Augusta, Savannah 
and Brunswick, Ga.; a second extension of 
Route 55 from Birmingham to Mobile, Ala.; 
and a third proposed link between Asheville 
and Memphis via Chattanooga. A fourth 
extension suggested by Newmann and Hender- 
£0on would give PCA a link between Winston- 
Salem and/or Greenboro-High Point, N. C 
and Washington via Danville, Lynchburg, and 
Charlottesville, Va. New intermediate points 
also recommended for PCA included Hickory, 
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Winston-Salem and Charlotte, N. C., all on 
Route 51. 

For American Airlines, the report proposed 
the inclusion of Richmond, Va. and Louis- 


ville, Ky., 
Route 23. 

Chattanooga was recommended for service 
of Delta Air Lines’ Route 4. 

To Eastern Air Lines went recommendations 
for the following new intermediate points in 
its existing system: Anderson, S. C., Athens- 
Gainesville, Ga., amd Anniston-Gadsden, Ala 
on Route 5; Rocky Mount and Goldsboro, 
N. C., Fayetteville, N. C., Southern Pines- 
Pinehurst-Aberdeen, N. C., and Augusta, Ga 
on Route 6; Waycross, Ga., on Route 10; and 
Ashland and Owensboro, Ky., on Route 47 

Transcontinental & Western Air received 
the approval of the examiners for the pro- 
posed inclusion of Cumberland and Hagers- 


as intermediate points on AAL’s 


town, Md., on its Route 61, and for the 
designation of Louisville, Ky., as an inter- 
mediate point on Route 58 between St. Louis 


and Cincinnati, Ohio 

In selecting the four new companies to 
operate local services under exverimental 
three-year certificates, the Examiners 
stressed the fact that much of the South- 
ern region embraced by the Southeastern 
States Case is cut throuch by the Ap- 
palachian Mountains, and that surface 
transportation is therefore circuitous and 
somewhat “sparse. In laying out routes 
proposed for the new applicants, the 
examiners suggested that they be cer- 
tificated to operate roughly at right angles 
to the established lines of surface 
riers, which lie, for the most part, in a 
north-south direction. 

Commonwealth Air Transport, Third 
and Scott Streets, Covington, Ky., was 
selected to provide local service in the 
Kentucky-Temnessee are2. Its suggested 
routes would link Covington and Middle- 


car- 


boro, Ky.; Covington and Knoxville, 
Tenn.; Paducah and Covincton; Hunt- 
ington, W. Va., and Paducah; and St. 


Louis and Nashville, all via various in- 
termediate points. 

To operate in North Carolina, Virginia 
and West Virginia, the examiners selected 
Piedmont Aviation, Smith Reynolds Air- 
pert, Winston-Salem, N. C. Routes sug- 
gested for this carrier extend between 
Winston-Salem and Roanoke, Va.; Roa- 
noke and Norfolk; and from Roanoke to 
Washington, via various intermediate 
points. 

Southern Airways, 901 
Building, Birmingham 3 
ommended by Newmann and Henderson 
to fly routes between Memphis and 
Charleston, S. C.: A‘lanta and Charlotte, 
N. C.; Jackson, Mis:.. to Sevannah, Ga.; 
Memphis and Colvmbus, Ga.: and be- 
tween Memphis and Jacksonville, all via 
various intermediate points. 

For State Airlines, P. O. Box 1862, 
Charlotte, N. C.; the examiners recom- 
mended a series of routes in North and 
South Carolina and adioining states 
These routes would link Louisville, Ky., 
and Wilmington, N. C., and Raleigh-Dur- 
ham, N. C., and Columbia, S. C., with a 
series of branch routes to points lying 
near the suggested routes. Numerous 
intermediate points were also suggested 


Protective Life 
Ala., was rec- 


List Air Carriers 


Economic Bureau of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board has published a directory containing 
names and addresses of scheduled common 
air carriers throughout the world. The 163 
carriers currently operating are listed alpha- 
betically by full name and again by popular 
name. The directory also contains a geo- 
graphical listing showing carriers operating 
into each country. 
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INTAVA 
CAN SERVE YOU ABROAD 


To whatever foreign land you may fly passengers or cargo, as an International Air 
Transport Operator, you will find fields offering fast, efficient service with Intava 
Aviation Petroleum Products. 

Intava has been operating on an international scale for many years, supplying 
large airlines, as well as all aircraft, with high-grade aviation fuels, lubricants, and special 
products. This long experience, outside the United States, its possessions and territories, 
has naturally resulted in an intimate knowledge of the widely divergent local 
restrictions and business methods encountered overseas. 

Intava’s broad experience in the international air transport field is cutting 


expenses and saving time for many airlines today. Whether your business is large 


or small, whether you carry passengers or freight ...and whatever your 

schedules ... Intava is ready to serve you. 

“WHAT IS INTAVA?”...T7'he fascinating story of aviation’s international 

petroleum service organization is featured in the new, profusely 

illustrated Special Edition of The Intava World. A copy NTAVA 


will be sent in response to a request on your business or 
personal letterhead, directed to—Department (Be5) , Intava Inc., EXPERIENCE 
25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. RELIABILITY - SERVICE 


INTAVA 


Aviation Fuels, Engine Oils, and 
Greases . . . Aviation Special Prod- 
ucts .. . Overseas Airways Servicing. 
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Sd —__ 
SPECIAL... FOR CAMERA FANS! 


i Intava offers $1500.00 in prizes for outstanding aviation pic- 

aed tures in monochrome or color. Amateur and professional 

ete photographers equally eligible. For full information and entry 
blanks, write today to — 

Intava Inc., 25 Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

or International Aviation Associates, INTAVA — IN ALL LANGUAGES — STANDS FOR 

Artillery House, Artillery Row, London, sw 1, England INTERNATIONAL AVIATION PETROLEUM SERVICE 

or your nearest Intava Marketer 























1946 New 54A CLOVER-LEAF FM broadcast 
antenna has high efficiency and a circular 
azimuth pattern; is simple to install and main- 
tain. May be used for any power level up to 
and including 50 KW. 
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1941 Polyrod radar antenna was an 
important war ibution ... helped 
sink many Jap ships. Its exceptionally 
nerrow beam and rapid scanning 
gave high accuracy to big Novy guns. 
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ON ANTENNAS 










nd leaders in radio, Bell Telephone Laboratories 
ectric have been vitally concerned with the 
proved antennas for more than 30 years. 
days of radio’s youth, right through to 
s, this team has been responsible for 
ona design. 
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ee on Research 
Following their k ethod of attack, Bell Lab- 
oratories scientists ar€ bserving, investigating and 
measuring the action « n space. Their research 
has covered wave lengt hundreds of meters to 
a fraction of a centimeter. In . -century of intensive 



















oe Rhombic (diamond - shaped} 
ante for 14-60 tovers 


wide range without od- 
(ust Still standard for this band. 
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1944 Metal tonces, enothor Bell Latb- 
t, focus micro- 
waves like light. One type has beam 
width of only 0.1°—or less than that 
of a big searchlight. 
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atenna, vertical 
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tenna for FM 
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broadcasting. 





















Whether you} are interested in AM or FM-equipment for 
ea point-to-point, aviation, mobi] or marine use— 
hing to remember. Every itepr of radio apparatus 
baal by Bell Laboratories pe by Western Electric 
is backed by/just such thorough-Stientific research as has been 
given to anfennas. Jt’s-dfSigned right and made right to give 
Yua-yeare-ot high quality, efficient, trouble-free service. 
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CAB Activities 


By Daniel S. Wentz II 


Oral Argument Set—Another of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board’s rg ee 
line proceedings was nearly ready go 
up for decision last fortnight as the Board 
announced that it would hear oral argu- 
ment from thirty-three applicants in the 
Texas-Oklahoma Case beginning June 24. 
Each applicant will be allowed 30 minutes 
to present its case, with Braniff Airways, 
appearing both as an applicant and an 
opponent of other parties being allotted 
45 minutes. Seven interveners will have 
10 minutes each; Public Counsel 30 
minutes, 

New Intermediate Point—Riobamba, 
Ecuador, has been added as a new inter- 
mediate point on the Latin American sys- 
tem of Pan American-Grace Airways 
(Panagra) by a Board decision approved 
by President Harry S. Truman. It will be 
served on operations from the Canal Zone 
to Buenos Aires as an intermediate point 
between Quito and Guayaquil. Rioba- 
mba is the fourth largest city in Ecuador 
with a population of 30,000. It is situated 
at a 9,000 foot altitude. 

Favor Merger—A brief favoring the 
PCA-Northeast Airlines merger was filed 
with CAB Examiners Ross I. Newmann 
and Edward T. Stodola by Public Counsel 
Joseph M. Paul, Jr., and G. Robert Henry. 
Public Counse] state that the merger will 

n Northeast; intensify its ability 
to compete with other carriers; and im- 
prove service generally in the New Eng- 
land area. The outstanding contribution 
the merger will make, Public Counsel 
state, “is all of those benefits that the 
traveling public of New England will 
realize from the substitution of a finan- 
cially sound and economically self-suffi- 
cient carrier for the present economically 
underprivileged operator” (Northeast). 

Hearings Held—Hearings on the Chi- 
cago-Seattle. Case (Docket 1303 et al.) 
were completed before CAB Examiner 
Herbert K. Bryan last fortnight. Among 
the applicants heard were Duluth Air- 
lines, Great Northern Airlines, G. I. Air- 
lines and Western Air Lines. Western’s 


proposal for a Chicago-Seattle route par- 
alleling in part the existing routes of In- 
land Air Lines between Huron, S. D., and 
Great Falls, Mont., brought sharp opposi- 
tion from United. UAL’s Vice-President- 
Traffic Harold Crary, charged that West- 
ern’s application amounted to a “Trojan 
horse” proposal, and that it actually con- 
tained possible San Francisco-Chicago and 
Los Angeles-Chicago operations through 
the Huron-Sioux City gateway. North- 
west Airlines was among the interveners. 
G. I. Airlines presented an interesting 
proposal for a series of pick-up routes in 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Iowa, to 
be flown with twin-engined Beechcraft in 
after-dark operations. 

Foreign Permit Issued—Trans-Canada 
Air Lines was issued five new foreign air 
carrier permits by the Board, with Presi- 
dential approval, covering new routes be- 
tween Halifax, N. S., and Boston; Toronto 
and Cleveland; Toronto and Chicago, Port 
Arthur, Ontario, and Duluth, Minn.; and 
between Victoria, British Columbia, and 
Seattle. All were authorized under the 
U. S.-Canadian Air Transport Agreement 
of February 17, 1945. TCA has been desig- 
nated by the Canadian Government to 
operate the routes and the appropriate 
licenses have been issued by the Canadian 
Air Transport Board. Each new permit 
issued contained the condition that it will 
become invalid if TCA allows any of the 
routes to be operated by another carrier 
without prior CAB approval. The permits 
became effective June 6, the date of Tru- 
man’s approval. 


Amendments to CAR 
Adds to Responsibility 
Of Operator and Pilot 


Greater responsibility for qualifying 
their pilots for operating over particu- 
lar routes has been passed on to the 
airlines through amendments to Part 40 
of Civil Air Regulations approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board. 

Formerly it was required by federal 
regulation that each first pilot fly six 





Authorize Regional Offices 


In a@ move that will facilitate th: 
program of aviation training for vet- 
erans, the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration has delegated to its regiona! 
offices the authority to give final fed- 
eral approval to flying schools, repair 
stations, ground schools, mechanic 
schools, and parachute lofts. Inspec- 
tors of the appropriate CAA branch 
hereafter will make the inspections 
to determine qualifications of the ap- 
plicant, and give their recommenda- 
tions to the Regional Administrator 
The latter will grant the approval 
although the engraved certificate wil! 
still be sent from CAA’s Washington 
office. 











times over a route to qualify for that 
route. One of the more significant 
changes in regulations governing “Ai: 
Carrier Operating Certification” 2r-power: 
the airline to establish its own procedur: 
for each route or segment of a route 
Thus the carrier may vary the number 
of qualifying flights depending on the 
nature of the routes. The airline pro- 
cedure is subject to review and final 
approval by the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, after which it becomes part of 
the air carrier operating certificate. A 
pilot may be listed as first pilot for a 
route after the carrier has certified to 
the CAA that he has performed the quali- 
fying procedures and this certification 1s 
endorsed by the pilot himself. 

This change, according to Freeman A!- 
bury, chief of the Safety Rules Division 
of CAB’s Safety Bureau, was approved 
in advance by the airlines and all other 
interested parties, except the Air Line 
Pilots Association which preferred that 
the details of pilot qualification be specifi- 
cally outlined in Civil Air Regulations 
with less discretion allowed the carriers. 

By amendment, the CAB also added a 
new section (40.110) to Part 40 for the 
first time defining the term “route” as 
“that portion of the navigable airspace 
designated by the Administrator which is 
to be used by the air carrier in sched- 
uled air transportation.” The use of 
alternate” and “adjacent” in route cer- 
tifications has been eliminated. 





SUMMARY OF U. S. DOMESTIC AIR TRANSPORT OPERATIONS FOR 
Compiled by American Aviation Publications from Official C.A.B. Data. 
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200... COMING UP 












THE BELL MODEL 478 HELICOPTER — powered by a six cylinder Franklin Aircooled Engine of 175 H.P.—has a gross weight 
* of 2100 pounds, including a useful load of over 600 pounds. It utilizes a patented two-bladed rotor and gyroscopic stabilizer. 7 
The Model 47B is noted for smoothness of flight and ease of control. 

















IRST Helicopter in history to be 
awarded a commercial license, Bell 
Aircraft’s two-place Model 47B is now 
being put into quantity production. 
Initial deliveries from the first 500... 


to government agencies, industry and 
agriculture ...scheduled for early Fall. 

This remarkable rotary wing craft 
offers a new kind of all-weather uul- 
ity. The Bell Helicopter needs no 





BELL HELICOPTER FIRST IN HISTORY TO RECEIVE COMMERCIAL LICENSE 


On March 8, 1946, Bell Aircraft received a CAA Airworthiness Certificate on 
its two-place Model 47 helicopter, and CAA license number NC 1H, the first 
helicopter “NC” license ever issued. These certificates were issued after exhaustive 
flight tests in which the Model 47... prototype of the Model 47B... met every 
airworthiness requirement of the CAA. 
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© Bell Aircraft Corporation 


PACEMAKER OF 





airports, no costly pavements or other 
landing facilities. It can reach hitherto 
inaccessible places. And it can land 
safely in “auto-rotation”. 

For full facts about the Model 47B 
Helicopter—performance, operation, 
utility ... simply write: Helicopter 
Division of Bell Aircraft Corporation, 


Box One, Buffalo 5, New York. 


THE MODERN 





*Reg. applied for U.S.and principal foreign countries. 


CORPORATION 


P. O. Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York 
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CAB Proceedings 





(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions ef the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 





Calendar: 


June 15—Deadline for rebuttal exhibits in the East- 
ern Air Lines-Delta Air Lines Consolidated Route 
Consolidation Case. (Dockets 1971: and 2288). 

June 17—Exchange of exhibits in the Eastern Air 
Lines-Delta Air Lines Consolidated Route Con- 
solidation Case. (Dockets 197! and 2288). Post- 
poned from June at the applicants’ request. 

June 17—Exhibits due in the Eastern Air Lines-Delta 
Air Lines Consolidated Route Consolidation Case. 
(Dockets 197! and 2288). Postponed from June 3. 

June 24—Hearing in the Eastern Air Lines-Delta Air 
Lines Consolidated Route Consolidation Case. 
Dockets 1971 and 2288). Examiner J. Earl Cox. 

24—Oral argument in the Texas-Oklahoma Case. 
Docket 337 et al.) 10 a.m., e. s. t., Room 5044, 
mmerce Building. 

June 2%—Hearing on United Air Lines’ applications 
for Detroit-New York and Detroit-Allentown (Pa.) 
Non-top Authorizations (Dockets 2216 and 2277). 
Examiner James Keith. Tentative. 

June 27—Briefs due in the Lost Angeles Area Heli- 
copter Service Case. (Docket 896 et al.) Post- 
poned from May 27 at the request of the Post 
Office Department. 

July 1—Exchange of exhibits in the Arizona-New 
jy ens (Docket 968 et al.) Postponed from 
une 15, 

July !0—Hearing on applications proposing mail 
and property service by helicopter in the Los 
Angeles Metropolitan area. (Docket 896 et al.) 
Tentative. Postponed from June 10 at the re- 
qued of the Post Office Department. Examiner 

rdinand D. Moran. * 

July 22—Rebuttal exhibits in the Arizona-New 
Mexico Case due. (Docket 968 et al.) Postponed 
from July 5. t 

Aug. 12—Hearing in the Arizona-New Mexico Case. 
(Docket 968 et al.) Postponed from July 22 


Orders: 


4743—Authorizing the City of Cleveland, OFio, to 
intervene in the foreign air carrier permit pro- 
geoeion, on Trans-Canada Air Lines application 
for a Toronto-Cleveland route in Docket \ 

4744—Permitting the <oonty of Allegheny, Pa.; the 
Baltimore Association ef Commerce; the Cities 
of Birmingham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. Mobile, Ala., Norfoik, Va., and 
Pensacola, Fla.; the Chamber of Commerce and 
Board of Trade of Philadelphia; the Chamber of 
Commerce of Pittsburgh; the State of Rhode 
Island; the Richmond (Va.) Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Tri-City Airport Commission and 
United Air Lines to intervene in the Boston-New 
York-Atlanta-New Orleans Case (Docket 730 et 
al.); and denying permission to intervene in the 
same proceeding to the Cities of Buffalo, N. Y., 
Dallas, Tex., Durham and Elizabeth City, N. 
Fort Worth, Tex., Laurel, Miss., Raleigh, N. C., 
and Rochester, N. Y., and the Youngstown, Ohio, 
Chamber of ‘Commerce. 

4745—Denying Mid-Continent Airlines permission to 
intervene in’ Northwest Airlines’ Routes 3, 45, 
and 69 Consolidation Case. (Docket 20/8). 

4748—Approving Resolutions of the North Atlantic 
Traffic Conference of the International Air Trans- 

rt Association (IATA) establishing principles 

¢ the construction of rates and pe gen- 
eral conditions of carriage, and disapproving 
resolutions setting the scale of rates agreed upon 
to be charged by the carrier member of the 
conference. (Agreements C.A.B. Nos. 541, 556 
and 585 to 602 inclusive.) 

4749—Authorizing Colonial Airlines to serve Water- 
town, N. Y. through the use of the Watertown 
sreweipe’ Airport, and to serve Massena, N. Y., 
through the use of the Massena Municipal Airport. 

4750—Approving an agreement between Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines and other carriers relating to the 
appointment of a committee to act for the air 
carriers in negotiations with airline points. (Agree- 
ment C.A.B. No. 563). 

475|—Consolidating for expeditious handling the 

Board's Investigation of the Air Travel Card tan, 

Government Travel Discount Provision, and Other 

Special Tariff Discounts (Docket 233) with the more 
recent Investigation of the Universal Air Travel 
Plan (Docket 1939). 

4752—Authorizing Lineas Aereas TACA de Colombia, 
.A., to intervene in the foreign air carrier per- 
mit proceeding on the application of Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia, $. A. (AVIANCA) 
(Docket 1983). 

4753—Permitting American Airlines and Chicago and 
Southern Air Lines to intervene in Eastern Air 
Lines Routes 10 and 40 Consolidation Case. 
(Docket 1971). 








4756—Consolidating Eastern Air Lines application 
for consolidation of its Routes 10 and 40 (Docket 
1971) with Delta Air Lines application for con- 
solidation of its Routes 24 and 54 (Docket 2288) 
for hearing and decision. 
4757—Permitting the City of Hastings, Nebraska, to 
are in the North Central Case. (Docket 415 
et al. 
4758—Consolidating for hearing and decision the 
foreign air carrier permit applications of Linea 
Aerea TACA de Venezuela, €F A. (Docket 2180) 
and Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (Docket 2281). 
4759—Consolidating into the Chicago-Seattle Case 
Docket 1602 et al.) the following applications: 
uluth Airlines, Inc., Docket 1602; Brest Northern 
Airlines, Docket I8i!; G. |. Airlines, Docket 2188; 
Western Air Lines, Docket 2261; and Herman O. 
Anderson and Harold W. Gunn, Docket 2265. 
476|—Rescinding a Board order of June 4, 1942, 
under which American Airlines’ service to Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., and Wilkes-Barre, Pa., on Route 7 
had been temporarily suspended. 
bapa ranscontinental & Western Air that 
national defense considerations no longer require 
any delay in aeoqavene service to Grand n- 
yon, Ariz., Columbia, o., and Lancaster, Pa., 
on Route 
4763—Rescinding a Board order of May 26, 1942, 
under which service on Transcontinental & Western 
Air's Route 38 between Phoenix, Ariz., and Las 
Vegas, Nev., had been temporarily suspended. 
4764—Notifying Eastern Air Lines that national de- 
fense considerations no longer require any delay 
in inaugurating service to Atlantic City, N. J., 
on its Routes 5 and 6. (Docket 445 et al.) 
4765—Notifying Northwest Airlines that national de- 
fense considerations no longer require any delay 
in inaugurating service to Green Bay, Wausau and 
Eau Claire, Wis., on Route 3. (Docket 463). 
4766—Rescinding a Board order of May 26, 1942, 
under which service to Lewiston-Auburn, Water- 
ville, Millinocket and Caribou, Maine, on North- 
east Airlines’ Route 27 had been temporarily sus- 
pended. 
4767—Rescinding a Board order of June 14, 1942, 
under which service to Glens Falls, N. Y., on 
Colonial Airlines’ Route 72 had been temporarily 
suspended. (Docket 752). 
4768—Rescinding a Board order of October 16, 1942, 
under which service to and from Ponca City, 
Okla., on Braniff Airways’ Route 9 had been tem- 
porarily suspended. 
476%—Rescinding a Board order of June 19, 1942, 
under which service to and from West Yellow- 
stone, Mont., on Western Air Lines’ Route |9 had 
been temporarily suspended. (Docket 754). 
4770—Notifying Continental Air Lines that national 
defense considerations no longer require any de- 
lay in inaugurating service to and from Bartles- 
ville, Okla., on Route 43. (Docket 65! et al.) 
477\—Rescinding Board orders of May 26, 1942, and 
November 24, 1943, under which service to Aber- 
deen, S. D., Bismarck-Mandan and Minot, N. D., 
and St. Joseph, Mo., on Mid-Continent Airlines’ 
Route 26 had been temporarily suspended. 
Authorizing Northwest Airlines to operate non- 
stop between Portland, Ore., and Billings, Mont., 
on Route 3. ; 
4774—Authorizing American Overseas Airlines to 
operate non-stop between Amsterdam, the Neth- 
erlands, and Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, on 
Route FAM-24. 
4775—Permitting Pan American Airways to intervene 
in the consolidated foreign air carrier permit 
Groteecee on the engmentens of Linea Aerea 
ACA de Venezuela, C. A. (Docket 2180), and 
Linea Aeropostal Venezolana (Docket 2281). 
4778—Approving an agreement between American 
Airlines and Lineas Aereas Mexicanas, S. A. 
(LAMSA), relating to an interline ticketing agree- 
ment. (Agreement C.A.B. No. 56!). 
4780—Dismissing the application of Texas-New 
Mexico Airlines, Inc. (Docket 2213) from the Ari- 
zona-New Mexico Case (Docket 968 et al.) at 
the applicant's request. 
478\—Authorizing the Cities of Raleigh and Dur- 
ham, N. C., to intervene in the Boston-New York- 
Atlanta-New Orleans Case. (Docket 730 et al.) 
4782—Denying a petition of the Cities of Monroe- 
West Monroe, La., to permission to intervene in 
the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans Case. 
(Docket 730 et al.) 
4783—Permitting the Havre (Montana) Chamber of 
Commerce to intervene in the Chicago-Seattle 
Case. (Docket 1602 et al.) 
4785—Authorizing the Minneapolis-St. Paul Metro- 
politan Airports Commission to intervene in the 
Chicago-Seattle case. (Docket 1602 et al.) 
4786—Approving interlocking relationships resulting 
from the holding by Prescott S. Bush of director- 
ships in Pan American Airways, Inc., Pan Ameri- 
can Airways Corp., and the Pennsylvania Water 
& Power Co. (Docket 2/16). 
4787—Approving interlocking relationships resulting 
from the holding by Vernon F. Taylor of director- 
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ships in Pan American Airways, Inc., and Pan 
American Airways Corp. ,(Docket 2117). 

4788—Approving interlocking relationships resulting 
from the holding of Wilbur L. Morrison of the 
following positions: vice-president, Latin American 
Division, Pag American Airways, inc.; director, 
Compania Mexicana de Aviacion, S. A. (CMA); 
vice-president, director and treasurer, Aeronaves 
de Mexico, S. A.; and director, Compania Cubana 
de Aviacion, S. A. (Docket 2118). 

4789—Approving interlocking relationships resulting 
from the holding by Henry H. Berke of the posi- 
tions of assistant vice-president in Pan American 
Airways, Inc., and in Pan American Airways Corp. 
(Docket 2119). 

4790—Issuing néw local airline route certificates to 
Southwest Airways Co., West Coast Airlines, Inc., 
and Empire Airlines, Inc., and amending existing 
route certificates of United Air Lines, American 
Airlines and Western Air Lines. (West Coast case 
decision—Docket 250 et al.) 

479\—Permitting Pan American Airways to intervene 
n the foreign air carrier permit proceeding on 
the application of Air France in Docket 2287. 

4792—Authorizing American Overseas Airlines to 
serve Frankfurt-am-Main, Germany, through the 
use of the Rhein Main airport, providing Wer De- 
partment approval of the use of the field is 
obtained. 

4793—Issuing certificates for international air routes 
in Latin America to American Airlines, Braniff 
Airways, Chicago and Southern Air Lines, Colonial 
Airlines, National Airlines, Western Air Lines, and 
Eastern Air Lines, and amending existing Latin 
American route certificates of Pan’ American Air- 
ways and Pan American-Grace Airways (Panagra). 
(Latin American case decision—Docket 525 et al.) 

4794—Disapproving the proposed purchase of stock 
and acquisition of control of Aerovias Braniff, 
S. A., by Braniff Airways, Inc.; and approving ac- 
quisition of control of Aerovias Braniff, S. A., by 
T. E. Braniff personally. (Docket 1366 et ai.) 

4795—Denying a motion of the Waterman Steamship 
Corporation, filed prior to the Board's decision in 
the Latin American case (Docket 525 et al.), in 
which the shipping company has sought reopening 
of the proceeding for the receipt of further evi- 
dence and reargument. 

479%6—Denying a motion of W. R. Grace & Co., filed 
Feb. 6 1946, which had asked withholding the 
decision in the Latin American case (Docket 525 
et al.) until final disposition of the litigation aris- 
ing from the so-called Panagra Terminal case. 
(Docket 779). 

4797—Permitting Mid-Continent Airlines to intervene 
in the Chicago-Seattle case. (Docket 1602 et al.) 





Applications: 


Continental Air Lines, for an amendment to its 
certificate for Route 29 to authorize direct service 
between Lubbock and Midland, Texas, or in the 
alternative. a new certificate authorizing such direct 
service. (Docket 2312. 

Ellis Air Transport, Ketchikan, Alaska, for an 
amendment to its Ketchikan-Juneau route certificate 
to include Sitka as an intermediate point in addition 
to Wrangell and Petersburg. (Docket 2307). 

Ellis Air Transport, Ketchikan, Alaska, for an 
exemption order authorizing service to Sitka as an 
intermediate point between Ketchikan and Juneau. 
(Docket 2308). 

Al Jones Airways, (Al Jones and Anne 8. Jones 
d.b.a.) Bethel, Alaska, for approval of the acquisi- 
tion and purchase by Al Jones Airways of the prop- 
erties of Jack R. Peck and Wyman R. Rice, d.b.a. 
Peck and Rice Airways, and for the approval of 
the transfer of Peck and Rice's certificate to Al 
Jones Airways. (Docket 2291). 

Petersburg Air Service (George S. Schwamm, 
d.b.a Petersburg, Alaska, for an amendment to 
ts certificate to authorize passenger and property 
service between Wrangell, Alaska, and Telegraph 
Creek, British Columbia, via undesignated interme- 
diate points on the Stikine River. (Docket 2306). 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., for an ex- 
emption order authorizing service to Madrid, Spain, 
as an intermediate point between Lisbon, Portugal, 
and Algeria. (Docket 2311). 

Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., for an amend- 
ment to its certificate for Route to extend that 
route from its present co-terminal points New York- 
Newark {85 miles to a new terminal at Boston, 
Mass. (Docket 2313). 

United Air Lines, for a |326-mile extension of its 
Route | from Omaha to Los Angeles, or for an 
848-mile extension of Route | from Denver to Los 
Angeles, or for an 894-mile extension of Route | 
from Cheyenne to Los Angeles, or in the alternative 
a new route from anv of the three points to Los 


Angeles. (Docket 2284). 
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The Northrop Flying Wing XB-35 Bomber 


THE NORTHROP FLYING WING is 
equipped with Barco Flexible Joints 
(winterized for all service conditions). 
These protect its vital fluid-conveying 
lines from vibration and shock, provide 
flexibility for brake mechanism and hy- 
draulic lines. Like other leading makers 


of commercial and military aircraft, 
Northrop selected Barco Joints to get 
precise manufacture, proven safety value 
and low maintenance cost. Barco Flex- 
ible Joints Manufacturing Company, Not 
Inc., Aircraft Products Div., 1824 
Winnemac Avenue, Chicago 40, Illinois. 


Write us for our 3,000 pound pressure Swivel Joint for aircraft cylinders and other applications 


BARCO rirxisie JOINTS "srs 


a swivel and ball joint 


with rotary motion 
and responsive move- 
J ment through every angle. 
FREE ENTERPRISE—THE CORNERSTONE OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY 
‘*MOVE ¥ EVERY DIRECTION “’ 





Instruction Rate Maximums 
Set By Washington Office 


Fucst training for veterans under the 
G1. Bill has placed a premium on CAA 
aqusoval of schools, despite the absence 
federal requirement of such sanction 
for participation in the program. Not 
since the prewar days of the Civil Pilot 
Training Program has there been such a 
oes movement b: yg aa 
tions to @ r ce cation 
as that Bis apes Boon Sy 

While neither the civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration nor the Veterans Adminis- 
tration headquarters has even an estimate 
of the number of operators now engaged 
in G.L instruction, the spurt in recent 
months for CAA approval of flight activ- 
ities is good indication that the tapping 
of the veteran potential has well begun. 

From a mere four in January, the 
number of CAA approvals of flight schools 
jumped to 45 in April and 172 in May, 
with 60 applications remaining on 
for processing the first of this month. 
The combined April-May total repre- 
sented 35% of the 617 t schools hold- 
ing CAA approvals as of May 31. The 
current figure, which should rise substan- 
tially during the coming months, is still 
well below the 1,294 total of July 1, 
1941. The latter, however, included CPTP 
institutions that at one time approached 
the 900 mark. 

Before CPTP, CAA approval was not 
all important for aviation schools, man 
of whom considered it more oe Ree 
than worthwhile. Thus, in December, 
1940, approved flight schools and me- 
chanic schools together totaled only 135. 
B setee for bag enhanced value 


participation in veteran flight training, 
while another nine insist that CAA 
standards be met even though a certifi- 
cate is not held. Those requiring CAA 
approval are California, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts, Nebraska, Nevada 


Operators Rush To Qualify 
For Vet Training Approval 


North Dakota, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
Rhode Island, and New Hampshire. Ad- 
hering to CAA standards, without re- 
quiring specific approval, are Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Michigan, Montana, 
Oklahoma, Utah, Ohio, and Alabama. 

Late last month VA moved to clear up some 
of the confusion in the field by issuing com- 
prehensive instructions on payments for flight 
instruction. The rules, drafted in large meas- 
ure to protect veterans from purposeless train- 
ing, placed a general ceiling on what the 
operators may charge for the various courses. 
Rates over the ceiling may be authorized 
only after the operator submits detailed cost 
and revenue data to the Washington VA office. 
a time-consuming process expected to dis- 
courage any rate higher than the prescribed 
maximum. 

The policy statement emphasized that VA 
will pay for veterans’ flight training only 
if the courses are organized to qualify stu- 
dents for certificates or ratings from the CAA. 
Five unit flight courses are included: (1) 
elementary flight or private pilot; (2) ad- 
vanced flight or commercial pilot; (3) flight 
instructor; (4) instrument rating, and (5) 
multi-engine rating. Provisions are made for 
veterans who have partially completed flight 
courses and for those who previously held 
ratings and want them reinstated. 

When a flight course runs less than a full 
school year of 30 weeks, VA is permitted to 
pay only $500 in tuition and fees. The vet- 
eran pays all over that amount. However, 
for a full length course of more than 30 
weeks, VA may pay over $500, with the vet- 
eran giving up a proportionate part of the 
training time to which he is entitled. 

Managers of the VA regional offices are 
authorized to approve rates up to the fol- 
lowing maximums, provided they are not 
more than charges made to non-veteran stu- 
dents taking the same or comparable course: 
Private Pilot Course: $11.50 an hour for dual 
flight instruction, $8.50 for solo; Commercial 
Pilot Course: $11.50 an hour for dual and 
$8.50 for solo in planes of less than 125 hp.; 
$18 an hour for dual and $15 for solo in 
planes of 125 hp. or more; Flight Instructor 
Course: $11.50 an hour for dual, $8.50 for solo; 
Instrument Rating Course: $20 an hour for 
planes equipped for instrument flight instruc- 
tion, and $10 for link trainer; Multi-Engine 
Class Rating Course: $45 an hour for dual 
and solo. 

Classroom ground instruction is set for each 
course at 70c r student hour. : 

The $20 ceiling on instrument rating in- 
struction met with unfavorable reaction 
from many operators, since the low rate 








250,000 terminal building being 
erminal—"i5,,31' Airport will look like ‘this from the alr after its com- 


Terninet located at 55th St 


erected at Chicago Mu- 


. and Cicero Ave., is slated to be in partial use 


New 
pletion 
late this month, with United Air Lines the first of nine scheduled carriers scheduled to move in. 
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Gis Vs. Mail Pay 


One airline executive who is hand- 
ling job training under GI Bill of 
Rights for his company, estimates that 
the GI's will get paid by the govern- 


ment for taking the job _ training 
about 25% to 30% of the amount of 
money paid by the government to the 
airlines for carrying the mail in the 
last five years. Inasmuch as airlines 
get some of the benefits of the train- 
ing, the executive who made the above 
estimate figures the GI's are running 
air mail a close race for income pur- 
poses. He also thinks Congress will 
blow up when it learns the ultimate 
cost of training under the Bill of 
Rights. 











ruled out use of twin-engine equipment 
and most smaller planes on hand are 
generally not eauipped for such purposes, 
Operators would like to use the same 
planes fdr instrument instruction as they 
do in the multi-engine course for which 
VA allows $45 per hour. 


Airport Applications 
Ready October First 


The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
has set Oct. 1 as the earliest date at 
which their regional and district offices 
may begin accepting preliminary applica- 
tions for assistance under the federal 
airport pee. Ss Se the _ 
Charles B. Donaldson, CAA re 
ministrator for airports, stated a tet het 
the Airport Act a complete survey of 
national airport needs must be completed 
and an up-to-date National Airport Plan 
prepared before applications can be con- 
sidered. An appropriation of $3,000,000 
for this survey is expected at the current 
session of Congress. 

Pending this appropriation, CAA air- 
port officials from all parts of the country 
are continuing their meetings in Washing- 
ton to draft tentative regulations for the 
airport program. The preliminary draft 
of these regulations will be submitted to 
federal, state, and municipal aviation of- 
ficials for comments and suggestions 
before final adoption. 

To decentralize the airport program as 
much as possible, CAA is establishing an 
average of one district office in each state. 
Officials of cities and other government 
agencies interested in the airport plan 
are urged by CAA to keep in touch with 
field offices for instruction and advice. 


Behncke Asks Coordination 
In Handling Traffic Control 


Writing in a recent issue of The Air 
Line Pilot, David L. Behncke, president of 
Air Line Pilots Association, expressed the 
opinion that airline management, pilot 
personnel and government regulatory 
agencies must first agree on the best 
available rhethods and their utilization in 
solving the air traffic control problem re- 
sulting from increased air traffic at the 
larger population centers. 

Behncke said that management and the 
pilots ought not to be attempting to bring 
aircraft “right down to the runway sur- 
face with present aids and air navigation 
facilities under zero-zero and low visi- 


bility weather conditions.” 
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From the airlines, many private flyers have learned the 
desirability of sticking to one kind of fuel. They find 
they get to know just what to expect of it, how it makes 
their engines react under all flight conditions. 

That’s why this map makes Chevron Aviation Gaso- 
line a big favorite with pilots. 

Notice how the pins (representing Standard Airport 
Dealers) blanket the West. Wherever you fly, you are 
never more than a few minutes from Chevron Aviation 
Gasoline. 

As a matter of fact, more airports in the West handle 
Standard of California aviation products than those of 
all other companies combined. It’s good evidence that 
flyers find Chevron Aviation Gasoline is not only easy 
to get—but it’s mighty good to use, too. 
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ANOTHER CONVENIENCE for Western flyers — Chevron National 
Credit Cards...good throughout the United States and Canada. 
Write Standard of California, 225 Bush Street, Room 1618, San 
Francisco, California, or ask the Standard Airport Dealer at your 
field for application blank. STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA. 
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Jack Leads a Double Life- 
egret of how he combines work and play 
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Jack’s double life is a happy solution 
that combines work and play. He flies 
Western Air Lines so that he can sand- 
wich in quick “flight-seeing” sidetrips 
away from business...keep from going 
stale on the job. For example: 


NOD OOP 
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Me ae — RANCHES: On his trip 
deere great circle “cut-off” from Los 











ick, but fun-filled 
_ZION—BRYCE: Quic ® “9 
pepe at Nevada’s great playgroun' 


black bass in Lake Mead are big—and gayly 
colored Zion aD 


d Bryce parks give Jack new 
zest for the job. 





WORK AND PLAY. Fly Western Air— 
the only airline that serves the big population areas 
and America’s leading national recreation spots. 
Now, when you fly Western Air you can take along 10 
extra pounds of “visible” sports gear at no extra cost. 


WESTERN AIR LINES 
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TOUR BUREAU, WESTERN AIR LINES, INC. AM-6 
510 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles 14, California 
Send me folder that shows 8 ways to combine 
b i and pl e travel. 


P 





NAME_ 





ADDRESS 
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Airport Roundup: 

Airport Appropriation 
Will Include Provision 
For Seaplane Bases 


New Orleans is preparing to enlarge its 
present airport facilities, particularly at 
Moisant International airport, to handle 
an anticipated increase in air transport 
brought about by the granting of new 
routes through New Orleans to Latin 
America. The city has an authorization of 
$5,000,000 for air development, $2,500,000 
has been issued. 


@ Charles E. Hanst, who has been municipal 
airport manager at Dallas, Tex., since 1937, ex- 
cept for a three-year service in ATC. resigned 
June 1 to become director of airports at Corpus 
Christi. No successor has been named. 

® Bemidji, Minn., recently dedicated a $1,- 
000,000 airport. The airport was constructed 
during the war as a defense project. It has 
8000-foot runways. 

® The Kelso, Wash., city council favors a port 
commission type of airport control. The 
council recently adopted a motion asking an 
early meeting of the present airport commis- 
sion comprised of representatives of the cities 
of Kelso and Longview and Cowlitz county to 
discuss an application for federal matching 
funds for the coming Kelso airport. Cost is 
estimated at $600,000. 

@A new airport with 2300-foot runways has 
been approved at Springfield, Ore., by the 
state board of aeronautics. The field has been 
approved for scheduled and charter air trans- 
port operators and will be operated under the 
name of Springfield Flying Service. 

@ Massachusetts state planning board predicted 
that the Boston airport would handle 900,000 
domestic passengers in 1947 and 3,000,000 pas- 
sengers by 1956. New airports were proposed 
for 22 communities in the Boston area in a 
report of airport needs for the eastern end 
of the state. 

® St. Louis has received approval of the pur- 
chase for $300,000 of 299 acres of land ad- 
joining Lambert-St. Louis airport, which origi- 
nally cost the owner $179,400. The purchase 
followed condemnation proceedings filed by 
the city for the land. 

@ The Federal Works Agency has notified the 
Arkansas state resources and development 
commission of approval of application for $36,- 
108 for advance planning on a proposed $1,- 
496.998 airport construction project at Ft. 
£mith. 

@ John B. Walker, head of John B. Walker 
Associates of New York, has been retained 
by the New York airport authority as special 
assistant to the chairman of the authority. 
The organization will act in an advisory ca- 
pacity. 

@ Edo Aircraft Corp., College Point, N. Y., 
has been advised by the CAA that the new 
federal airport act authorizes the construc- 
tion of seaplane bases. The company pointed 
out that such bases can be built for as little 
as $500. 

@ Aircraft Owners and Pilots Association has 
urged federal aviation agencies to install im- 
mediately radar aids developed during the 
war as a means of improving accuracy of in- 
strument landings in bad weather. AOPA 
said such equipment was available from mili- 
tary surplus. 


University Students Form 
Non-profit Air Operation 


One hundred students and faculty mem- 
bers at the University of Texas have sub- 
scribed $100 each in the organization of a 
non-profit aviation operation, the first of 
its kind in the history of American col- 
leges. The University of Texas Air Serv- 
ice was swamped with applications for 
stock the same day its formation was 
announced. 
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For the private pilot who wants the last word in complete air-ground radio, 
ARC now offers equipment built to exacting Army-Navy standards. Featuring 
designs tested through millions of hours of wartime operation, the ARC Type 11 
Aircraft Communication System provides top quality performance under condi- 
tions of vibration, moisture, changes in altitude and temperature, and shocks 
from rough landings. 

The Type 11 System combines a wide band (190 to 550 KC) LF Range Re- 
ceiver and a VHF Transmitter with provision for 5-channel operation at the turn 
of a switch. The small separate control unit is located_for convenience of opera- 
tion and the major units remotely mounted. This avoids disturbance of normal 
weight and balance of the airplane and usually permits a short antenna lead-in. 
The complete antenna system consists of a single vertical rod 22 inches long and 
is furnished with the Type 11 System. 

This compact ARC equipment is based on more than 18 years of design and 
development in the field of airborne radio and is a quality instrument for the 
operator who requires the basic essentials in aircraft communication and naviga- 
tion facilities. Remember, when selecting the radio for your airplane, nothing 
but the best is good enough—specify ARC. For descriptive information and 
prices, write Aircraft Radio Corporation, Boonton, New Jersey. 
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ARC ADVANTAGES 


Light Weight — Less than 15 
pounds for the entire Type 11 
System installed. 
Reliable Reception — Unusual 
sensitivity and selectivity plus 
rugged construction. Noise- 
limiting circuitry insures clarity 
of reception and makes shielding 
unnecessary in some airplanes. 
VHF Transmission —Crystal-con- 
trolied on 2 present channels, 
with provision for 5-channe! 
operation to cover additional 
frequencies when allocated. 
A Complete installation — The 
Type 11 System is available com- 
plete with antenna, crystals, 
tubes, cables, microphone and 
headset — no extras to buy. 
AVAILABLE FOR DELIVERY 
JULY 1, 1946 
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BOONTON, NEW JERSEY 







































Lycoming Puts Big Engine 


Through First Plant Test 


36-Cylinder Power Plant 
Rated At 5000 Horsepower 


Wa pon gig ae at large writhes 
in the toil of ne meg ey aed 
the delays of reconversion, the Lycoming 
Division of the Aviation oom, at Wil- 


coming will be devoted 
to the Piper t at nearby Lock Haven, 
where the ubiquitous Cubs are flying off 
the line. 

But Lycoming will not devote itself en- 
tirely to W. T. Piper’s aircraft. In addi- 
tion to certain commitments to overseas 
manufacturers, and to at least one other 
aircraft producer in this country, the 
Pas, plant is looking to the future 

its big crs gyn for super-bomber or 


per-transport use 
a yy ery 65 hp 
Seare Se 3 Seer, Ss Oe yee, bet 

of tthese essentials to flight are to 
yt yg Lycoming plant. For a 
pone Saw S See Bees Heniees Sat 1 ycoom- 
ing was pany arg i th larger and 
larger engines, but one la Gehamt, degen 
did the d " 
36 radial ine go on the test 
block, and thus far ‘ ses on te 
project ere tremendously pleased with 


Wide dite abdiieit Sabideety to gro- 
dict the success of this 


the plant recently, the big engine had 
only been assembled and put on the block 
a ree ng arg A few hours, but # was 
apparent + Lycoming was happy. 

Later in the summer, officers of the 
company said, there will be official state- 
ments and an opportunity to inspect the 
big engine. 

Long familiar in the aircraft industr; 
for their reliable radial engines whic! 
for many years powered the Stinson Re- 
liant and later untold numbers of trainers 
for the air forces, as has also de- 
veloped ‘through the years a series of 
horizontally games engines for light 


planes, so-call 
These include the 65 hp, the we Rethe « 
and the 190 


— the 125 hp, all 4-cyli 
air cooled engines, 

on 6 cylinder, the latter well known 
wherever the Army L-5 was used. In 
fact, Lycoming power plants flew with 
great success in every theater of war, 
installed in the light planes which hung 
up such a great record of liaison, artillery 
spotting, ambulance flying, and in many 
other military ‘ 

However, Lycoming is not looking back 
to its record of years past, but rather 
forward to what the future holds for it. 
True, it is proud of its war time record, 
the awards it has received, the honors 
rendered it both for its ucts and for 
its men and women went out of 
the plant into uniform. 

There were more than a thousand of 
these, and many have returned to the 
plant as they left the services and came 
home. wena 4 pe W. 

Bi is propery prow company 
“fan oe = of the recognition they have 

Among other matters, Lycom- 
ogee absentee and accident record were 
both ou 

Officials of Lycoming are not prepared 
‘to say what their total employment sched- 
ule will be in the immediate future, but 


it is certain from their current commit- 
ments it will not be low. 

For the future of aviation engine pro- 
duction at Williamsport, there is no lack 
of enthusiastic optimism throughout al] 
sections of the plant. 

Working with Gordon Johnson, the 
plant manager, are R. E. Posthauer, in 
charge of military contracts and for many 
years with Sikorsky; P. J. Vandergrift, 
service manager; J. J. Elliott, purchasing 
agent; E. L. Wilkinson, production man- 
ager, and C. H. Weigman, chief engineer, 


Belgian Operator First 
To Order DC-6 Planes 


For European Lines 


The Douglas Aircraft Company’s first 
DC-6 penetration of the European foreign 
market begins with the Belgian airline, 
Societe Anonyme Belge D’Exploitation 
de la Navigation Aerienne. 

Sabena has placed an order for three 
DC-6’s for delivery early in 1947 to sup- 
plement the DC-4’s previously ordered. 
Four of Sabena’s DC-4’s already have 
been delivered and the Belgian line is 
scheduled to begin trans-Atlantic sur- 
vey flights with this equipment about 
July 4. 

Sabena’s order will mark the first de- 
livery of DC-6’s to any foreign airline 
Previously, Australian National Airways 
ordered four DC-6’s, along with four 
DC-4's but recently cancelled out the 
DC-6 order presumably because of the 
uncertainty attending the international 
flying set-up “down under.” ANA, how- 
ever, at the same time increased: its DC-4 
order to five planes. 

Seventy-nine new and converted air- 
planes valued at $19,500,000 were de- 
livered to airlines, the Army and Navy 
during the first four months of 1946 b 
the three plants of the Douglas Aircraft 
company. 

Commercial deliveries of 49 all-new 
four- and two-engine airliners were 


highest in the company’s history. Twenty- 


one converted C-54 Skymasters were de- 








las—frrra Ponies. (Cal) 





an executive type for a private owner. The other DC-4s 
National, United and Western Air Lines. 
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for Sweden, France and Mexico are seen in the left and center background, 
while on the right are two DC-3s, one — NAB, Brazilian airline, and the other 


shown are for Delta 
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The new blue edition of the Directory 
is the second revision since war's end. 
It has listings of all persons and organi- 
zations in their peacetime roles. 











An ESSENTIAL in 


Classified in 


16 pivisions 
A InpIcEs 


Compact Pocket Size 
i. x 7” 





Now in its thirteenth semi-annual 
printing, the American Aviation 
Directory has become the standard 
reference of the industry for the 
names of key people everywhere, 
correct titles and initials, proper 
addresses, telephone numbers, le- 
gal and corporate and other infor- 
mation. 








Companies, Personnel, Titles 





* AIRLINES, U.S. AND FOREIGN 
© MANUFACTURERS OF: 


Aircraft 







Propellers 
Accessories 


Now, for the first time, the new 
Spring-Summer (Blue) Edition 
brings you a listing of dealers and 
distributors of aircraft and a sec- 





Engines 





* SCHOOLS, REPAIR STATIONS 
*® ALL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
* AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 











© DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
© AIR CARGO OPERATORS 

© CHARTER SERVICES 
Executives, 10,000 


Cross-indexed for position 


Aviation Products Name — 


100 Group Classifications 





American Aviation Associates, inc. 
American Building, Washington, D. C. 






I enclose check for the 
Spring-Summer Edition—$5.00 

















*® AVIATION ORGANIZATIONS ccneneekhecaseneosomeorsusceececsocesccasconcesesoccces 


[] Bill me on shipment C] 


This latest revision contains newly ap- 
pointed dealers and distributors of air- 
craft, air cargo operators and latest data 
on air lines and manufacturers. 


the Office 


INVALUABLE on the Road 


tion listing the growing number of 
Air Cargo and Charter operators. 
A copy of American Aviation 
Directory in your brief case or on 
your desk places indispensable 
facts about a vast market within 
easy reach. It takes the guesswork 
and confusion out of your personal 
contacts and correspondence. 




























































the an 
Domestic airlines all-new or 
cor liners were Western Air Lines, 


made to Aer Lingus of Ire- 
Air France, Australian National 
Copenhagen, KLM of 
KNILM of the Netherlands 
East Indies, SABENA of Belgium, —~ 


pil 
J South Africa, 10,666 miles, 
and to Melbourne, Australia, 8800 miles. 
The conversion program at Santa 
Monica, which was speeded up to a rate 
of more than 10 C-54 modernizations a 


tion of its new DC-6 super-airliner. De- 
liveries on the DC-6 are to begin early 
in July. 





[“Maiocwring tacts | 





@ Aluminum Co. of America will attempt to 
meet the current shortage of aircraft sheet 
metal with a new $30,000,000 rolling plant 
near Davenport, Ia. The plant, which will 
have a capacity of 10,000,000 Ibs. a month, 
will require 18 months to build after the 
project is approved by the Civilian Production 
Administration. 


@A survey of Aeronca Aircraft Corp. dealers 
and distributors indicates that about 90% of 
its lightplane buyers are the same people who 
would buy an average-priced auto. The sur- 
vey shows 40% of buyers are of the average 
middle class, another 40% equally split be- 
tween professional and business-industrial 
people and the remainder are independently 
wealthy people having no particular work. 
Of the buyers, 55% already know how to fly, 
27% are ex-servicemen, only 3% are women 
and about one-half would pay cash. 


@ Ryan Aeronautical Co. has signed a $200,- 
000 contract to supply collector rings and 
allied exhaust system accessories for Con- 
solidated-Vultee’s 240 airliners. T. Claude 
Ryan, president, said the initial order is 
based on requirements for “more than 100” 
of the airliners already ordered by American 
and Western Airlines. 


@ To cut the time between the CAA approval 
of aircraft manufacturing facilities and the 


| 
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Revised Production Schedule 
Compensates for Delays 


|_OCEHEED AIRCRAFT Corp., has de- 
livered 48 Constellations to five air- 
lines—TWA, Pan American, American 
Overseas, British Overseas and Panair de 
Brazil, with KLM scheduled to receive its 
first plane this month and Air France 
its first one in July. 

Lockheed actually is running slightly 
ahead of its revised schedule for Con- 
stellation deliveries despite the many 
problems that have constantly arisen as 
a result of the various strikes, production 
delays encountered by suppliers and 
vendors and slow delivery of materials. 

Lockheed revised its original delivery 
schedule last fall when the wave of 
strikes began to hit the country and ma- 
terial shortages first became acute. More- 
over, the company also encountered man- 
power problems of its own when it 
avoided a threatened strike with a 15% 


pated production increase promised 
workers to compensate for the epenied 
costs. 

The schedule was altered considerably 
with some deliveries set back several 
months because of supply problems. It 
was this schedule revision that Henri J. 
Lesieur, North American manager of Air 
France, referred to in testifying before 
a Civil Aeronautics Board examiner that 
the French line’s order for Constellations 
is behind schedule. Under the revised 
schedule Lockheed expects to start de- 
livery to the French line on time. 

Following the completion of a total of 
68 of the current Model 49 Constella- 
tions, the transition to the de luxe, 
heavier-powered Model 649 starts this 
summer with deliveries scheduled to start 
in November. The first 649’s will go to 


TWA with deliveries to Air France and 
Eastern Air Lines following in that order. 

Deliveries of the third model in the 
Constellation series—the Model 749—will 


; Lockheed Running Ahead on 


Constellation Deliveries 





start early in 1947. This is the Constella- 
tion which will have the long-range wing, 
thermal de-i and capacity for an addi- 
tional 1,000 gallons of 

Introduction of the Model 749 may 
make it possible for TWA to institute 
non-stop schedules coast-to-coast. In 
both the Model 649 and the Model 749, 
power of the Wright Cyclones is increased 
to 2500 takeoff horsepower, increasing 
cruising speed to approximately 310 miles 
per hour. With the increased gas ca- 
pacity of the Model 749, an eastbound 
non-stop schedule of eight hours could 
be established. Westbound the gas supply 
would be ample but the schedule could 
not be held within the current eight-hour 
limitation for ‘pilots and this either would 
have to be revised or a ston to change 
crews made on west bound flights. 


Ram Jet Propulsion 


For Supersonic Speed 


The Navy Department has announced 
the development of successful working 
models of the ram jet, a means of pro- 
pulsion for flight at supersonic speeds. 
Johns Hopkins University and a score of 
associated organizations and _ schools 
working under direction of the Bureau 
of Ordnance, have proved conclusively 
that the ram jet is a practical method 
of achieving high-speed flight at high 
altitudes. 

Ram jet propulsion is the first step 
beyond the turbo jet that is now used 
to propel high speed aircraft. The jet 
consists essentially of an open pipe which 
has led to it’s being referred to as the 
‘flying stovepipe.’ Oxygen, from the free 
air is scooped into the front opening dur- 
ing flight and compressed by the speed 
of tthe jet. At the same time, fuel is in- 
jected and burned in the pipe and the 


exhaust streams from the rear opening. 








Constellation Production Line at Lockheed. 
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MAINLINERS ALL 


By Their Speeds You Can Tell Them! 








THE MAINLINER 180 


180-mile-an-hour, twin-engined 21- passenger DC-3. Excellent 
service and frequent schedules for intercity flights. These famous 
planes established the unequaled record of United Air Lines in 


flying 3 billion passenger miles without a fatal accident! 


THE MAINLINER 230 


230-mile-an-hour, 4-engine planes providing fast, frequent flights 
over the Main Line Airway — business and vacation route of the 


nation. Luxurious accommodations for 44 passengers. 


THE MAINLINER 300 


300-mile-an-hour new Age of Flight sky giant. When they begin 
regular flights later in the year, these Douglas-built, 52-passenger 
planes will offer the ultimate in air travel for long-range, non- 


stop flights. 


Each is a different type plane, each well-suited for a special 
purpose. Yet all are the same in many important respects . . . the 
expert airmanship of the pilots . . . service in the Mainliner man- 
ner...superb meals included in the cost of a ticket... and 


low fares—much lower than before the war. 


AIR LINES 


e EXPRESS @« FREIGHT 




















SX SPARE ENGINES for 
tS BT-13 and C-45 
ao OWNERS 









































Used, repairs 
required 


PRATT & WHITNEY “WASP, JR.” 


450 HP (one vouar per Horse POWER) 


Located at Harvey Park Airport, Sikeston, Mo. 
Models R-985-AN1 and R-985-AN3 


Three hundred thirty surplus used Pratt & Whitney 
“Wasp, Jr.’’, 450 horsepower aircraft engines now located 
at Sikeston, Mo. Were originally installed in BT-13’s 
when they were flown into Sikeston. Can be adapted for 
use in Beech C-45’s. To be sold on an “as is, first come, 
first served basis.”’ Prospective customers may inspect 
before buying. Many engines are equipped with genera- 
tors, starters, magnetos and carburetors, although War 
Assets Administration cannot make any warranty as to 
condition of accessories or availability thereof. It is only 
necessary to present your check payable to Treasurer, 
United States, to Harvey Park Airport. 


| USED, REPAIRS REQUIRED 


OTHER “WASP JR.“ ENGINES LOCATED 
AT VARIOUS OTHER PLACES 
Price 
OS EEL ee ee 
Used, Reconditioned . . . . 3,179 
Used, Usable Without Repairs . 560 
Used, Repairs Required . .. 450 
NOTE: May also be used on the follow- 
ing plane models: AT-7, AT11, 
BT12, C43, C70, F2 & R5. 


No warranties are given as to condition 
or serviceability. 


WRITE FOR FULL INFORMATION 
Address all inquiries to: 
AIRCRAFT DIVISION 


War Assets ApminisTRATION 


425 Second Street, N.W., Washington 25, D.C. 


} VETERANS OF WORLD WAR II: This surplus property is offered 
to priority claimants, including veterans of World War Il. 


2 








Ea. FOB Location 
used, repairs required 
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Marufucliring Fectonnel 


William H. Schwinger has been promoted to vp 
treasurer and General Manager of Operations for 
Irving Air Chute Company, Buffalo. Harold 6, 
Rogers has been appointed v.p. in charge of sales 
and ©. Leslie "Doc' Marsden, air service operator 
has been made a director of the same company. 
Announcement of the staff changes were made by 
President Leslie L. Irvin. 


22 5. 


Rogers Schwinger Marsden 


Henry C. Billings, former AAF test pilot, has been 
named supervisor of the projects control group of 
Fairchild Ai rcraft Division. 

Richard D. Peterson, formerly of Solar Aircraft 
has been appointed sales engineer of the new 
eastern division office of Ryan Metal Products Divi- 
sion of Ryan Aeronuatical Co., headquartered at 
Washington, D. C. James Stalnaker, exhaust sys- 
tem engineer from the San Diego plant, has been 
assigned to the eastern region as engineering rep- 
resentative. E. R. Scroogie is Ryan's aircraft manu 
facturing representative in Washington. 

Walter |. Thieme, former AAF captain, has joined 
the staff of Fairchild Aircraft Division engineering 
department at Hagerstown, Md. 

Comdr. Hugh E. Allen, formerly with the Navy 
Bureau of Aeronautics, has joined Telephonics Corp., 
New York, as manager of electronics engineering 
and sales. 





Billings Truex Allen 


William H. Klenke, Jr., formerly assistant sales 
manager for Vultee Air rcraft, has been named man- 
ager of the New York office of Consolidated Vu 
Airc raft Corp. James L. Green, recently appointed 
regional sales manager for Conva r's Stinson 
sion, also will make his headquarters i in New York. 

Cc. C. "Chet" Pearson has been appointed eastern 
representative and assistant to the president of 
Douglas Aircraft Co., with offices in New York. He 
formerly was manager of the Douglas Oklahoma 
City plant. 

Clarence O. Bell, veteran pilot and member of 

oodyear Tire and Rubber Company's aviation 
products division, has been awarded the Litchfield 
medal! for outstandi ng work in developing and in- 
troducing essential aeronautical products. 

©. L. “Dick"’ Bowers has been placed in charge 
of industrial relations at the Long Beach plant of 
Douglas Aircraft Co. He succeeds €. A. Puffer, 
who was transferred to Santa Monica in the same 
capacity. 

Russell De Young has been named vice president 
and general manager of Goodyear Aircraft Corp 
succeeding H. E. Biythe, resigned. 

Dr. William ®. Sears, chief of aerodynamics at 
Northrop Aiscraft, Inc., has been named first direc- 
tor of the new graduate school of aeronautical 
engineering at Cornell University. 

€. J. Burkhardt, aviation sales manager of Stand 
ard Oil Co., of Ohio, has been named chairman 
of the new aviation advisory committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. Aubrey Keif, avia- 
tion sales manager of the Texas Co., was named 
vice chairman, and A. T. Hapke, American Petro- 
leum Industries Committee, was elected secretary. 

Stephen W. Truex has been named field repre- 
sentative for eastern aircraft companies for Turco 
Products, Inc. 
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TO AIR CONDITION 
JET FIGHTERS, BOMBERS, 
COMMERCIAL AIRCRAFT 


Revolutionary New Development Makes Possible 
High Speed, Pressurized Flight 


AiResearch Air Expansion Turbines make possible living 
room comfort in the pressurized cabins of the new Lockheed 
Constellation, the Douglas DC-6 and the Consolidated 240, 
three of America’s fastest and most luxurious transport ships, 
soon to be in service. These turbines will be utilized in sys- 
tems which cool the hot compressed air from the cabin 
supercharger before it reaches the pressurized cabin. The 
result is a comfortable, air-conditioned cabin at any altitude, 
at any speed and in any climatic condition. 

AiResearch is the first to apply the principle of the ex- 
pansion air turbine to aircraft airconditioning. It cools hot 







supercharged air by expanding it from high pressure down 
to cabin pressure and taking “work” out of it. 

A complete line of air expansion turbines, both low and 
high pressure, weighing from 3 to 65 pounds and with tem- 
perature drops ranging from 45° to 135° have been developed. 

Operating at speeds from 18,000 RPM to 100,000 RPM, the 
units incorporate a self contained lubrication system, and 
require air as the only source of power. The largest single 
turbine unit now in production will make available 12 tons 
of refrigeration for cooling cabin air. 

AiResearch cooling turbines are being used in new planes 
of Douglas, Lockheed, Consolidated Vultee, North American, 
Republic and Northrop. The AiResearch background of 
engineering skill and research is available to help solve your 
AIRCRAFT airconditioning problems. AiResearch Manufac- 
turing Company, Los Angeles 45, California. 

















AIRFLOW TURBINE TEMPERATURE 
TYPE PER MINUTE WEIGHT DROP R. P.M. SUITABLE FOR 
dlenica “ae Na naeae'y “patel “see ame” eee ee nm ema ae 
soaainil — inane” gana seas” eons waqughe RS emer age ree 
ociniiael oo saci andidinee = a i as EE SERRE: SG Ue PE) ES pen a as 
a emee ae sere! RRS a : : rm ideaiiedhe = ve ee, See es vnick Gupdaadlh «aabiaiaibe = sngduiniaa val ; aoa pats Galati 
nem Th SSRs - rm S cimidain celia aoe Oe EME ne mee Ue Tees ey mre saieas 
Noriatees ws AEs . aoe aaere: BENS ede eee ee a. léteduinaeduotaleds ss es a fuel 

















AiResearch — manufacturers of AIR CONTROL equipment * Cabin Pressure 
Regulating Systems « Engine Oil Cooling Systems * Supercharger Aftercooling : 
Systems * Temperature Control Systems * Engine Intercooling Systems * Auto- 
matic Exit Flap Control Systems. 








THE GARRETT CORPORATION 
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Expansion Program Increases 
Revenue To Eleven Millions 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 


per share of capital stock outstanding for 
the first quarter of 1946. The loss was 
attributed to a contingent federal income 
tax credit. 

In 1945, the TWA financial statement 
for the first quarter disclosed a net profit 
after taxes, of $230,922 or 24 cents per 
share. Net loss before the contingent in- 
come tax credit, was $2,403,483 as con- 
trasted with net income before taxes of 
$424,820 for the three months ended 
March 31, 1945. 

ee a result of TWA’s expansion pro- 

operating revenues reached the 
name 9 total of gg for the — 
three months of 1946. This figure w 
66% more than the $6,661,128 recorded for 
the similar 1945 period. 


Operating expenses of $13,360,114 for 
the three months ended March 31, 1946 
increased 132% over the 1945 first 2 
Expenses of $745,238 incurred in 1946 
first quarter,/in the development of inter- 
national routes, were deferred. 

National Airlines reported a net profit of 
$234,785 for April, 1946. Coupled with March 
profite of $49,712, these figures greatly re- 
duce the loss of $31,763 recently reported for 
the first ten months of the company fiscal 
year. President G. T. Baker, reporting the 
1946 profits, compared them with those of a 
year ago. The profits for April, 1945 were 
$28,345 while those for the ten month period, 
totalled $83,508. 

All American Aviation, Inc., has registered 
100,000 shares of common stock to be offered 
for sale at a price to be filed by amendment 


. . s of the 
sale will be used to purchase or manufacture 
new pickup equipment and provide for a 
reserve fund for expansion. 


Columbia Aircraft Products Co., reports net 
earnings for the fiscal to November 30 
of $117,093. Sales totalled $2,573,925 and 
earnings do not include those of Palmer 
gy Engine Co., acquired by Columbia 


American Airlines has filed with the 
Security & Exchange Commission registra- 
tion statements covering $40,000,000 of sink- 





TWA Loss In First Quarter 
Due To Taxes, Reports Show 


ing fund debentures, due June 1, 1966 and 
400,000 shares of $100 par value cumulative 
convertible preferred stock, to be sold 
publicly. Proceeds will be used to purchase 
flight equipment to the extent of $96,000,000 
and to repay loans to commercial banks. 

Curtiss-Wright Corp., is debating the ad- 
visibility of remaining in the aviation in- 
dustry although turning out two million 
dollars worth of engines each month. G. 
V.. Vaughn, President, has recommended a 
move of operations to the Wood Ridge plant, 
stating that this would afford monthly sav- 
ings from $80,000 to $90,000. 

North American Aviation now holds a back- 
log of $72,749,592 in military orders, of which 
$23,100,285 is concerned with experimental 
work. J. H. Kindelberger, President of North 
American, reports that approximately 13 
millions are to be spent on bombers, nine 
millions for fighters and a million dollars for 
miscellaneous projects. 

Kellett Aircraft Corporation realized a net 
income of $217,767 in 1945 after allocating 
$676,000 for Federal and state income taxes. 
The 1944 income for the same period was 
$143,908. Sales in 1945 totaled $12,373,436, a 
gain of approximately one and a half million 
dollars over the preceeding year. Net cur- 
rent assets were listed as $1,077,878. 

Thompson Products Co., and subsidiaries 
report a loss of $2,417,979 for the first quarter 
of 1946. Reason for losses is reported to be 
due to taxes, reconversion and expenses. 
Sales for the period totaled $10,828,117 as 
compared to $32,787,495 for the same period 
in 1945. 


More American Cash 


Goes Into Panini Line 


Barnett L. Rasset, President of the 
Metropolitan Trust Co. of Chicago is 
reported to have purchased a half interest 
in the Servicio Aereo Panini, Mexican 
airline, at a cost of approximately one 
million dollars. Earlier this year, a pre- 
mature announcement was circulated to 
the effect that the Aero Industries Corpo- 
ration of New Haven, Conn., had acquired 
a 49% interest in the Mexican operation. 

Panini’s present equipment consists of 
four Boeing 247’s and a Douglas DC-2. 
Three C-47’s will be added to the fleet 
as soon as conversions are completed by 
Timm Aircraft Company at Van Nuys, 
Calif. 
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Frank Ambrose Aviation Co. 


10-6 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Room 303 Ottawa Electric Bldg., Ottawa, Canada 
Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 


WORLD WIDE AGENCIES ON ALL CONTINENTS 
es 


WORLD WIDE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 


AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
Engines 


Mark Vi - P. W. 1830-67 $—Lockheed Lodestars 
W 4A Amphibians 11—Lockheed Venturas 
u“ 1—Lockheed 10A 
New ART 13 VHF Transmitters 
New floats for Noorduyn Norseman complete with all fittings 


4 WE HAVE LARGE STOCKS OF ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS } 


U. 8. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 191 
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Financial Comment 


by 
. W. Burnham, I! 
of 
Burnham & Company 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


EPRESENTATIVE securities in the 

aircraft manufacturing and air trans- 
portation groups have not kept pace with 
the Dow Jones Averages since December 
1945. The market average is now approxi- 
mately 10% above that at the close of the 
year, while aviation securities, with a 
few exceptions, are 10% to 20% lower. 
This trend has obviously been caused by 
a shifting of portfolios from the aviation 
group into other securities. That the sell- 
ers have been more persistent than the 
buyers is proven by the results to date. 

In evaluating securities in the manu- 
facturing group early in 1946 there was 
considerable dependence upon the high 
book value of most of the representative 
aircraft companies. There was some buy- 
ing predicated on advices from certain 
statistical organizations which felt that 
asset value would influence market value. 
However, the impact of dividend reduc- 
tions by Curtiss Wright and United Air- 
craft, and the frank statements of other 
companies expressing concern as to the 
future, have brought about a change of 
attitude as well as trend. 

The airline group presented a much dif- 
ferent picture. Trem us expansion 
was underway; everything was going up 
but profits, and these disappeared. De- 
spite the frequent explanations by man- 
agements for their first quarter losses, in- 
vestors became very cautious. .The air- 
line group had reached a high level in 
1945 compared to 1944 and previous years. 
People with sizable profits began to won- 
der whether they should sit through an 
era of profitless expansion. The result 
was some fairly sizable and continued 
selling. 

The past is a matter of record. What 
the future holds is something else. 

The degree of the selling in the aircraft 
and airline groups has affected practically 
every security of corporations in these 
fields. In certain instances some have 
done better than others but in general 
they are all down. From this point on, 
extremely selective investment is advis- 
able both for those who wish to make 
new purchases, as well as for those who 
have held their positions. 

In the manufacturing field this point is 
made because the war phase is over. All 
corporations were favored with large or- 
ders and did relatively well. Now man- 
agement really counts. Great changes 
have been and are being made in engines 
and ‘aircraft. Some corporations will suc- 
ceed and prosper—others will have a hard 
time. Therefore, the investor must in- 
vestigate first. The aircraft manufactur- 
ing stocks will not tend to move as a 
group arfy longer. Capital will place a 
premium on the shares of those com- 
panies whose managements produce profits 
from their endeavors. 

In the airline group the same thing is 
true, though to a smaller degree. Here 

e industry is expanding, and if the at- 
titude of investors changes as some of the 
companies begin to show black figures, 
the shares of all will very likely improve. 
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ArrTer WORLD WAR I, America 
showed the world how amazingly mass 
production methods could lower the 
price of goods... make them within the 
reach of millions and, by so doing, create 
a higher economic standard of living 
than any other people ever achieved. 


This time, distribution offers the best 
opportunities for still greater cost re- 
duction. And more efficient motor 
transportation is the key to much of the 


improvement that can be made. 


SINCE MOTOR TRUCKS SUPPLY so 
many of the transportation links in the 
chain between producer and consumer, 
their performance affects the distribu- 
tion costs of practically everything the 
public buys. 


As a pioneer manufacturer of motor 


trucks ...and a leader in the field of 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY « Cleveland 


Better Trucks Make Possible 


Better Standards of Public Service 


truck transportation during all the years 
of its tremendous development... 
White sees in the era just starting the 
greatest challenge trucks have ever 
faced —namely, the opportunity to supply 
trucks that will not only enable their 
owners to reduce distribution costs 
materially, but also make possible better 
standards of service to the public. 


IN LINE WITH THIS THINKING, 
no truck owner is likely to have a better 
opportunity than now to reappraise his 
truck requirements in the light of the 
full possibilities of what the best in 
modern truck transportation can do. 


To such a program, White has dedicated 
its full resources in engineering, 
manufacturing and service through its 
nation-wide system of Branches, Dis- 
tributors and Dealers. 















FOR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 














12c Rate Needed to 
Increase Air Cargo 
Loads, Warner Says 


eres pak Rest eaten Se So ate 
lines will not equal more than 20% of 
their total business until rates have come 


at the George Westinghouse 
Forum in Pittsburgh, Warner 


On the cargo subject, he asserted that 
“T do not think that the common-carrier 
express and freight movement is likely 
to be built up to more than 20% of the 
total common-carrier traffic until rates 
have been reduced by at least two-thirds 
pree She, Seven Space paw soenlne, to 
a typical level of not more than 12c per 

mile. like an economic 


Although venturing no estimate of cargo 
industri 


that may move in ally-owned 
planes or special contract, he stated 
the belief “it will be substantially 
larger than the corresponding percentage 
for surface transportation, and far larger 


porary factors” as present use of charter 
services by people unable to get airline 
seats, he would estimate that about 80% 
of air passenger movement in the U. S. is 
of common carrier character, 5% charter 
services, and 15% industrially-owned and 

“I do not expect these 


common carrier passenger travel may 
reach three times its present amount 
within the next five years, and travel by 


total private passenger j 
would still be only 10 or 15% of the 
I shall count it surprising if 


Leading Aviation Securities 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 


AIRLINES 


American Airlines 
Braniff Airways 

Eastern Air Lines 
National Airlines 


Northwest 


Pan American Airways te 
Penn.-Central Air. 


Trans. & 
United 


Air 


Range for 6 Days 
Ended 5-17-46 
High 

18'/2 


Low 
17% 
24 

28'/, 
25/2 
484 
19% 
38% 
49 

40'/, 


Airlines 


Lines 


Western Air Lines 
MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 


Aviation Corp. 
Aviation Corp. pfd. 
Beech Aircraft 


Bell 


Aircraft 


oo Aviation 


Senn” 


Continental 


Curtiss-Wright 
Curtiss-Wright "A" 


Douglas 


Aircraft 
Grumman Airc. 


Lockheed Aircraft 


Martin, 


Glenn L. 


National Aviation 
North Am. Aviation 
oy Aviation 


Spe Corp. 
United Aircraft 
Wright Aero. 


NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 


AIRLINES 


Colonial 
Northeast 
Pan 


American Air. 


Airlines 


Airlines 
war. 


MANUFACTURERS, we. 


Aero 


Supply ‘A’ 


Aero Supply ‘B' 


Air 


Associates 


Air Investors 
Air Investors cv. 
Aireon Mfg. 
Aireon Mfg. pf. 


Aro Equip. 


Bellanca Aircraft .. 


Corp. 


Brewster Aero 

Cessna Aircraft 

Fairchild C, & |. 

A EE OM, Kain oct ceuctepeicvdsecéees 


Fairchild 


cnc cuhégansnennegue 


Irving Air Chute 


Menasco 


Mfg. 


Northrop Aircraft 


Piper 


Aircraft 


Roosevelt Field 


Ryan Aero. 


Solar Aircraft 
United Aircraft Prod. 
Waco Aircraft 


* Called for redemption on June 24, 1946. 


OVER-THE-COUNTER SECURITIES 


AIRLINES 


Air Cargo Transport 
Alaska Airlines 
All American Aviation 


May I!, 1946 
Bid 


Asked Bid 


5% 5% 
TVA 12 
11% 


American Overseas Airlines ............... 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines ......... 
Continental Air Lines 


Delta Air 


Lines 


Expresseo Aero 

Inland Airlines 

Mid-Continent Air Lines soe (FOROS 
I, PE, eaten ds sone cenkaasvncsee 4 


MANUFACTURERS, ETC. 


Aeronautical 


Aeronca 


Products 


Aircraft & Diesel 

Airplane & Marine .. 

Central Airports 

Columbia Aircraft 

Continental Aviation & 

General Aviation Equip. ...............- 
Gladden Products 

Globe Aircraft 

Harlow Aircraft 


Harvill 
Interstate A 


Aircraft & Engine .... 


Kellett Aircraft 
Liberty Aircraft 


Luscombe 


Airplane 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp. Bi, 


McDonnell Aircraft Corp., pfd. 
Pacific Airmotive 


Pollak 


Mfg. sabe abe : 
Standard Aircraft le Dintddiens dues 3% 
% o%, 


ial 
13/2 


3/4 
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(Courtesy of Burnham & Co, 


Two 


Range for 6 Days Weeks 
Ended 5-24-46 Net 


May 24, 1946 


Asked 
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Independent Bases Must Meet 
_ Factory Recommendations 


4 INAL PLANS are now being worked 
© out by Douglas Aircraft Co, Santa 
» Monica, Calif., for an international chain 
» of Approved Service Centers for manite- 
Pmance and overhaul of Douglas equip- 
ment. These centers will be in addition 
to the 11 conversion depots currently op- 
erating with Douglas approval in the U. 
§. and abroad, and also in addition to the 
regular field and plant service organ- 
ization which Douglas maintains. 

Approved Service Centers as contem- 
plated by the Douglas service department 
will not be direct branches of the com- 
pany but independent concerns sanc- 
tioned to represent themselves as meet- 
ing standards set by the manufacturer. 
Before a certificate of approval is granted, 
a center will be carefully checked as to 
facilities, know-how and integrity. Close 
liaison between the company and the 
center will be maintained for exchange 
of information and for the purpose of in- 
suring high standards of service. 

Primary purpose of the plan is to afford 
users of Douglas planes a standardized, 
low-cost maintenance and overhaul serv- 
ice where the user prefers not to main- 
tain his own shops. Three classes of 
owners are expected to find advantages 
in going to the approved centers; indus- 
trial and private owners with only one 
plane and no facilities for doing their own 
work, non-scheduled carriers with in- 
sufficient equipment or inadequate work- 
ing capital to justify establishing their 
own maintenance devartment, and sched- 
uled airlines which find it more econom- 
ical to farm out part or all of their work. 
A majority of the 11 conversion centers 
now sanctioned (six in the U. S., one in 
Canada, one in the British Isles and three 
in Europe and Asia) are currently acting 
@s service centers and will doubtless con- 
tinue when the new plan is placed in 
Operation. The identity and number of 
Service centers to be set up has not yet 
been decided. Douglas officials point out 
that as far as the manufacturer is con- 

the centers are inten not for 

Tevenue but to insure that all Douglas 
equipment has access to the type and 
quality of service which design require- 
ments and cperating experience indicates 
is desirable for maximum utiliz>tion of 
the planes. Therefore. the number of 
centers to be apvroved w'll be decided 
by the dem-nd for this type of service 
as determined bv survevs now being con- 
ducted. It is expected that the recent 
Civil Aeronautics Board opinion on the 
Status of non-scheduled carriers may have 
a marked effect on the dem2nd, though 
not to the extent of eliminatine the de- 
Sirability of having a sizable network of 
centers. 
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Including 


Service centers as approved by Douglas 
will not duplicate the work of the com- 
pany’s own field service representatives. 
These men, whose experience with the 
company averages ten years, work with 
the. various airlines in studying aircraft 
utilization, parts replacement, personnel 
training, etc., and in maintaining liaison 
with the factory. They are available 
both to keep their company informed on 
field experience and to post the airlines 
on company developments. Service cen- 
ters, on the other hand, are secondarily 
concerned with exchange of information 
and solution of special problems. Their 
primary purpose will be to perform work 
which operators of Douglas planes prefer 
not to do for themselves. 


Data Transmitted To 
Washington Bureau 


The five airlines operating out of Wash- 
ington National Airport are now co- 
operating with the Weather Bureau in a 
forecast project under which pilots on 
certain schedules gather weather data and 
forward it to the Weather Bureau for 
special broadcasts to other fiights and 
for incorporation into regular observa- 
tions. . 

Pilots on flights connected with the 
project make observations on tempera- 
tures, visibility, winds, height of cloud 
formations, turbulence and related con- 
ditions aloft. Routine information is 


TM UAT TOA Kite 
COMMUNICATIONS—NEW EQUIPMENT—AIRPORTS 


World Wide Service Stations 
Planned For Douglas Planes 


simply turned in at the end of the flight, 


but any unusual conditions such as 
storms, fog or icing conditions are re- 
ported by radio and immediately re- 
broadcast to other pilots scheduled to 
pass through the area. 

The in-flight observation project is an 
outgrowth of successful experiments con- 
ducted out of Washington National in the 
latter part of 1945. 


New Radio Altimeters 
For Constellations 


Low-range radio altimeters, familiar to 
most military pilots and responsible for 
keeping many flyers out of serious trouble, 
have now been installed on all Lockheed 
Constellations used by TWA, Inc. on its 
transcontinental runs. 

As adapted for commercial use, the 
altimeters have two dials and a set of 
three colored lights. One dial can be set 
to read heights from zero to 400 feet or 
from 0-4000, depending on the setting 
selected. The other has a movable hand 
which can be set at any desired altitude 
above the terrain, causing the lights to 
show green, amber or red according to 
whether the plane is above, at or below 
the indicated altitude. 

Principle of the highly accurate radio 
type of altimeter is the automatic com- 
putation of elapsed time of a radio signal 
from plane to ground and back, and the 
edjustment of that time lapse into an 
altitude reading. 

Issues Booklet 

‘Ten Commandments for Safe Flying’ are 
listed on a postcard-size sheet suitable for 
handing out to pilots or posting on instru- 
ment panels. Piper Aircraft Corp. Lock 
Haven, Pa. 
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Stopover time due to passenger congestion on DC-4 


Load Passengers Fore-and-Aft—_ovicment is expected to be cut considerably by using 


this fore-and-aft arrangement for loading and unloading passengers. 
ramps placed at both doors of a Silverliner at Washington National Airport. 


Photo shows EAL's new adjustable 
The system can be used for 


simultaneous embarking and disembarking of outgoing and incoming passengers, or for faster loading 
and unloading of the entire passenger list at terminal points. 
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Fairchild Tests New 
Castered Gear; Needs 


No Design Alterations 


HIS NEW type landing on which 

a ahead b ieee te Ge tn he come 
manner as a furniture caster, is currently 
tests on a Fairchild PT- 
Aircraft 


runway 
Fairchild’s work on rele swivel wheel 


arrangement is 


with other 





manufacturers and with the personal fly- 

ing development office of the CAA, which 
instigated the pro to improve the 
utility of smaller oh which cannot 
use one way Reve 4 fields during pro- 
nounced cross wi 


Although a radical de in modern 
aviation, the castered 1 principle was 
used as long as 35 years Louis 


sitates no alteration of aerodynamic de- 
sign, and involves no major revision in 
control techni other than an under- 
standing that the wheels assume the di- 
rection of motion rather than the direction 
in which the plane is pointed. 


CAR Covers Rotary Wings 
A new Part 06 of Civil Air Regulations 
has recently been adopted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board, setting up airworthi- 
ness requirements for ro wing air- 
craft. Hereafter all such t must meet 
the stipulations of Part 06 to qualify for 

type and airworthiness certificates. 
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a Airline mechanics may not work on exactly this 
Jet Engine Mechanism Display type of engine when and if jet propulsion comes 
into use in air transportation, but this cutaway view of the General Electric 1-40 should give them an 
understanding of the difference between the jet engine and the types they are currently maintaining. This 
particular model, used in the P-80, can deliver 4,200 pounds of thrust which, measured in horsepower, 


makes it more powerful than any conventional reciprocating engine. 





Static Electricity in 
Snowstorms Studied 
By GE Engineers 


By forcing synthetic snowflakes at high 
speed against surfaces comparable to the 
leading edge of aircraft wings, engineers 
at General Electric Company’s research 
laboratory have been able to demonstrate 
that radio blackouts during snowstorms 
are a result of tremendous amounts of 
static electricity generated when flakes 
are shattered against wing or propeller 

es. 

Studying different types of snow under 
actual and simulated conditions, research- 
ers found that an average snow crystal 
carries a charge equivalent to 17,500 
electrons. When broken into hundreds 
of bits of fine ice dust as a result of high 
speed impact, the resulting frictional elec- 
tricity increases this average charge by 
as much as a hundred times 

Further studies are being mode to add 
a s' already taken toward overcoming 

effects of this type of static. 


Surplus Sales Include 
Non-skid Aircraft Tires 


War Assets Administration has offered 
for Sale several hundred non-skid “beer 
cap” airc tires, 30-inch size, at a 
fixed price of $22.50 each. Developed for 
use on the Noorduyn ‘Norseman’, they 
are 8-ply, smooth contour tires compar- 
able in size to a 7.00 x 15 automotive 
tire. Small metal discs about the size 
of bottle caps are set into the surface 
to reduce skidding. 

All of the tires are stored at Shelby, 
Ohio, but purchase offers must be di- 
rected to the Office of Aircraft Disposal, 
War _ ts Administration, Washington 
25, D. C. 
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Oppose Ground Control 


Pilots for the commercial airlines, 
according to a survey of opinion quoted 
in the March issue of The Air Line 
Pilot, aren't in favor of having someone 
on the ground lead them in on a 
blind approach. Recommending for im- 
mediate use the SCS-51 instrument ap- 
proach system with which the pilot re- 
lies on his own use of special instru- 
ments coordinated with automatic 
ground equipment, and for later use 
the more complicated “Teleran” sys- 
tem, the articles says in regard to GCA 
(ground controlled approach) .. 
“A very significant statement was made 
that ‘GCA requires complete and pre- 
cise coordination of five operators on 
the ground and the pilot in the air- 
plane in order to effect a safe land- 
ing.” Think this over a minute and 
realize the possibility of human error 
involved plus the possibility of mal- 
functioning equipment.” 











AOPA Campaigns For Uniform 
Flat Rate On Overhaul Jobs 


Plane owner members of the Aircraft 
Owners & Pilots Association are being 
urged to get written job estimates or 
clearly defined agreements before giving 
repair stations the go-ahead on overhaul 
or inspection work. AIOPA’s general 
manager, J. B. Hartranft, Jr., in the April 
issue of the AOPA Pilot states that the 
association has received hundreds of com- 
plaint letters prompted by “overcharges” 
on aircraft repair work. 

Although acknowledging that most re- 
pair bases are honestly operated, Hart- 
ranft states that he is getting a “con- 
tinuing flood of letters” complaining that 
operators are “puting the bite” on plane 
owners with charges in excess of what the 
owner anticipated. To prevent: the injury 
which could be done to aviation by wide- 
spread charges of “racketeering”, AOPA 
is campaigning to have most repair work 
put on a nationally uniform flat-rate basis. 
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ONE WAY TO START AN ENGINE 


Messenger boy receives telegram (A), storts 
pedaling bicycle. Rubber hands attached to 
wheel make like applause (B) and Queeny 
(C) obligingly acknowledges with a few neat 
bumps, vibrating fire gong (D). Fire horse (E) 
starts for fire, pulling rope, which, unwinding, 
starts plane motor (F). 


Why /mprovise ? 


GIVE PLANE ENGINES 


A SWIFT KICKOFF! 


Here's the heavy current needed to start big plane 
engines. Airquipment’s streamlined auxiliary power 
unit contains five 6-volt, 200 ampere hour batteries 
and a 70 ampere generator to keep them fully charged. 
It will provide either 24 or 30 volt power by simply 
throwing a switch. Plug-in cable has convenient 
storage shelf and whole unit moves easily on four 


« * men «. 15 E. VERDUGO AVE., BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
UU Up COMPANY CABLE ADDRESS: “AIRQUIP” 


AERORAMPS DOLLIES JACKS 


TOW BARS 








AEROSTANDS 






$88505 Auxiliary Power Unit 


rubber-tired casters. Also can be used for stand-by 
power for long periods if power demand does nor 
exceed 70 amperes. For night work Airquipment's 
unit has two adjustable 250-volt flood lights. Doors 
on three sides and a hood on top give ready acces- 
sibility. Write for full details and specifications to 
Dept. B-4, Airquipment Company. 


CRANES SLINGS STANDS 
SPECIAL AIRCRAFT TOOLS 





Carriers Favor GCA As Monitoring System 


Houston Firm Develops 
Airborne Search Radar 


By Sypney CARTER 
REVIOUS ARTICLES in this series 
have covered proposals made by var- 

ious groups and ‘companies for overall 


prehensive proposals, several 

panies have been working on elements 
and individual of equipment, which 
while not te systems in themselves, 
may well fit into the system or systems 


finally 
y the most important of these 
desta Tithin ‘tn ‘tectadiede -dlendpeint 
is GCA (Ground. Controlled Approach) 
which was developed by Gilfillan Bros. 
for the armed services. Basically this 
consists of two search radar sets—a 
normal unit with a conventional PPI 
scope covering a radius of 25 miles or 


plicated and It was de- 
for operation by unskilled per- 
sonnel, and for reason was en 


operator. As a result the equipment in- 
cluded two 7-in. elevation scopes, an 
error meter, two 7-in. azimuth scopes and 
two 7-in. PPI scopes, and the operating 
crew required ranged from 5-7 men. 
Actual experience under battle conditions 
caused the Navy to modify the equip- 
ment by increasing the size of the scopes 
from 7-12 in. and eliminating one ys 
tion, one azimuth and one PPI display. 
Still further 


Axmy and Navy have only 
three 12-in. scopes, one each for eleva- 
Ss. See ae eee. i 

has reduced the crew required to two or 


three men. 
Currently Gilfillan is working on a 
further refinement which will _ combine 


GCA is backed enthusiastically by the 
private flyer because it requires no air- 
borne equipment other than two-way 
communications. It hes also been re- 
ported that the Navy plans to standardize 











Last of a Series 


This is the eighth and last of a se- 
ries of articles dealing with all weather 
problems. All of the articles were pre- 
pared by Sydney Carter, who is now 
on leave from he staff of AMERICAN 
AVIATION. 











on it because of its adaptability to car- 
rier work. The airlines, on the other 
hand, have opposed GCA as a standard 
or basic system, first because of pilot ob- 
jection to ground control, and second be- 
cause it does not lend itself to automatic 
approach and landing. Gilfillan has done 
some work on adapting GCA to automatic 
approach, but airline engineers point out 
that this is not true automatic approach 
in the strict sense of the word, but rather 
is remote controlled approach. 

While present airline thinking o 
GCA as a basic system, it favors GEA in- in- 
stallation as soon as practical as a moni- 
toring system and supplementary aid for 
unequipped aircraft. In this connection, 
it is interesting to note that almost every 
company represented at the Pentagon 
conference called for some type of ground 
radar surveillance in the ultimate system. 

A second element that may well find a 
place in the air navigation traffic control 
set up is a light weight airborne search 
radar with a 50-mile range 
which is now being developed by Hous- 
ton Corp. This set, complete engineering 
for which has been completed, is claimed 
to have an installed weight including the 
antenna and radome of under 75 lbs. and 
features extreme simplicity of operation. 
According to Donald Allison of Houston 
Corp., these results have been achieved 
by keeping to simple construction and 


ign. 

General Electric Co. has two principal 
elements to contribute to the all weather 
flymg picture at.the present time. One 
is the APS-10 radar, a highly developed 
airborne unit that has been used by 
the American Airlines ANTC group in its 
recent radar experiments (AMERICAN 
Aviation, March 15) and by the Air 
Transport Command in its research into 
the use of radar for turbulence detection 
(Amertcan Aviation, Jan. 15); and a 
pulse type distance indicator working on 
the beacon principle which is now under 
development for the Air Technical Serv- 
ice Command. 

Bendix Radio Division is still rather nebu- 
lous about its proposals for all weather fly- 
ing, although it is devoting serious attention 
to the problem as indicated by the fact that 
Howard Morgan, author of the TWA Air 








Composite Sketch of Gilfillan's GCA. 
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Navigation Traffic Control survey, recently 
joined the company in an executive engi- 
neering capacity. In general the present 
Bendix thinking follows the same general 
lines as that of Sperry Gyroscope Co. in that 
it is directed toward completely automatic 
flight with the pilot serving principally as a 
monitor for the ultimate objective. 

Currently Bendix has several elements 
which it believes will fit into the final over- 
all picture. These include the gyro flux gate 
compass, automatic radio compass, responder 
beacons, omni-directional ranges, distance 
and angle computers, automatic pilots, etc 
One of the most interesting Bendix devices, 
and one that would seem readily adaptible 
to the Sperry and other systems, is a ground 
position plotter which operates from two- 
angle data and shows the pilot his position 
continuously on a map-type presentation. 
Similar plotters, according to Bendix, can 
be made to operate from angle-distance, two 
distance, or differences-in-distance data, anri 
thus can be used with either CW or pulse 
navigational aids. 

A rather unusual system including instru- 
ment landing, instrument navigation and 
collision warning comprises the proposal of 
Westinghouse Electric Corp. Basically it re- 
sembles a combination of the Hazeltine 
Lanac and Raytheon Aerotronics proposals, 
but utilizes CW radio rather than radar 
techniques. It requires the installation of 
simple, low-powered radio transmitters to 
outline landing strips and airfields, indicate 
cross country routes, and the presence of 
other aircraft. When these transmitters are 
operating, an instrument in the aircraft pro- 
vides a visible map of these transmitters on 
a cathode ray tube in front of the pilot. By 
Observing the position of the transmitters 
on the tube, the pilot can direct his aircraft 
in very much the same manner as if the in- 
dividual transmitters were beacon lights 
visible by direct observation. 

Airborne equipment, under the Westing- 
house proposal, would consist of a light 
weight receiving system comprising a radio 
receiver and a directional antenna with a 
five degree receiving beam, plus a cathode 
ray tube. When the antenna points to a 
transmitter, an indication appears on the 
tube in a position corresponding to the 
direction in which the antenna is pointing 

For collision warning three lightweight 
transmitters would be installed on each air- 
craft in such a way that pilots could deter- 
mine distance, direction, etc., from the pat- 
tern and position of the three dots. 

For instrument landing, the runway is 
lined with beacons at either side, with two 
additional beacons 1,000 ft. out to either 
side at the approach end. From 5,000 ft 
altitude, four miles out this pattern appears 
as @ smal] triangle which the pilot holds 
centered in the scope. As he approaches and 
lets down, the triangle turns to three dis- 
tinct dots, and then the center dot progresses 
into an inverted V. Now it is only neces- 
sary for the pilot to hold the apex of the V 
on the crosslines indicating the center of 
the scope and hold the legs equal, govern- 
ing his rate of descent so that the legs reach 
the bottom line of the scope just as the two 
boundary dots pass off the scope. 


Eliminate Necessity For 
Winter Schedule Changes 


United Air Lines has announced that 
with four engine Mainliner 230’s in trans- 
continental service it will no longer be 
necessary to make winter and summer 
schedule changes to allow for the differ- 
ence in prevailing westerly winds which 
heretofore have slowed the westward 
crossing. 

United reports that the effect of even 
strong headwinds against higher speed, 
four engine DC-4s is insufficient to neces- 
sitate making seasonal alterations in 
schedules. 
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Aivetait is proud that its F4U-4 
up the fighter and bomber- 
aboard the giant carrier 














Laxity is Leading Cause of 
Accidents, AIU Study Shows 


Underwriters Place Blame on 
Negligent Service Operators 


points its finger at sloppy manage- 
ment by aircraft service operators as the 
No. 1 cause for accidents at airports. This 
conclusion is based on an analysis of loss 
claims arising from operations at airports. 
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Lloyd’s of London Is 
Offering Cut Rates To 
Aircraft Owners, Pilots 


A NEW AVIATION INSURANCE ar- 
rangement that will bear watching 
for its effects on domestic underwriters 
went into effect June 1 between members 
of the Aircraft Owners and Pilots Associ- 
ation and Lloyd’s of London. The plan 
embodies broader than usual coverages 
and from 20 to 40% savings in annual 
premiums for its members, AOPA de- 
clared in announcing the program. 

The prohibitive cost of adequate cover- 
age heretofore available is held by J. B. 
Hartranft, Jr, AOPA general manager, 
as the main reason why fewer than 25% 
of the association’s 23,000 members car- 
ried aviation insurance of any kind what- 
soever. The agreement with Lloyd’s, he 
explained, was made possible by group 


purchase 
experience of members which is consid- 
erably better than the national average, 
and a safe flying campaign to be con- 
ducted by AOPA among its members. 
The coverages offered exclusively to 
AOPA members by Lloyd’s include Pilot’s 
Personal Accident Insurance, Aircraft Hull 
(damage to aircraft), Public Liability, 
Damage, and Passenger Liability 
Insurance, The association has purchased 
master policies from Lloyd’s through 


Kenneth B. S. Robertson Ltd. Montreal, 
Canada. Members may subscribe to 
coverages in varying amounts and kinds 
to fit their individual needs. Certificates 
containing all of the insuring clauses and 
forming part of the master policies will 


be issued by Robertson to the subscribers. 

Pilot’s Personal Accident Insurance is 
i : “Flying Only” cov- 
erage which insures the pilot while en- 
gaged in flying activities, and “24 Hour’ 
coverage which blankets flying activities 
and also extends to industrial, home, auto- 
mobile, and other accidents. For “Fly- 
ing Only” coverage, an AOPA member 
may subscribe to $10,000 principal sum 
(death and dismemberment) for $31 per 
year. An additional $6.20 will bring him 
weekly payments of $50 per week (for 
52 weeks) in case of total disability, and 
$4.35 more will provide $1000 medical ex- 
pense reimbursement. The annual total 
for all these coverages would thus be 
$41.55. The same amounts under the 
“24 Hour” type would cost a male office 
worker $88.97 per year. 

Aircraft Hull Insurance is also issued 
in two types: “All Risk Ground Only,” 
which pays the full insured value in 
event of fire or total loss and deducts only 
$25 from all other losses instead of the 
usual $50; and “All Risk Ground and 
Flight,” which pays total imsured value 
for destruction by fire or complete loss, 
with either 10% of aircraft value or 20% 
of the loss deductible for all other flight 
and crash losses. No depreciation will 
apply et any time. A new Piper Cub 
worth $2,000 and used for pleasure and 
private business would cost $57.80 annual 
premium for “Ground Only” coverage, 
or $223.20 for “Flight and Ground” cover- 
age. 


Rocket Propulsion Will Have 
Small Commercial Value 


Popular stories, suggesting that rocket- 
propelled air transports will soon be 
spanning continents in minutes, prompted 
Dr. J. C. Hunsaker, president of the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee for Aeronau- 
tics to state before a recent meeting of 
the National Academy of Sciences that 
he sees small possibility of rocket pro- 
pulsion becoming practical for commercial 
air transport. 





Allison In-line DC-4 Installation— 


are shown assembli 
Douglas DC-4. The 








Roy Gammons and Dean Moore, employes of Alli- 
son Division, General Motors Corp., in indianapolis, 
@ wood mock-up of the nacelle which will house Allison in-line engines in the 
ifference in frontal area and length of the Allison necessitates a distinctly different 
nacelle design from that used with radial engines. 
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(Above) Section of the 
Spartan Airplane Overhaul 
Department. 
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Spartan Aero Repair is 
America’s most conven- 
iently located station ...in 
the heart of the nation and 
the center of America’s 
finest flying country. 












@ SPARTAN AERO REPAIR...100% C.A.A. Ap- 
proved Station No. 50...has the modern facilities and 
skilled workmen for repair, overhaul or complete con- 
version of all types and sizes of aircraft. No job is too 
large—no job is too small. Spartan service is today 


being utilized by private owners of aircraft ranging 


from Piper Cubs to DC 3’s. 


skill for repair and overhaul . . . 


Interiors Custom Built 
to Your Own Specifications 


Complete conversion of military aircraft purchased from 
surplus. Interiors re-designed and re-built for comfort and 
practical efficiency . . . or custom built according to your most 
elaborate plans. Repair and overhaul of everything on a pri- 
vate airplane whether it be of wood, fabric or metal construc- 
tion—also expert service for all component parts—engines, 
propellers, radio, instruments, etc. WRITE for complete in- 
formation. 


SPARTAN 


AERO REPAIR™ 


Division of Spartan Aircraft Company 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 






























































New Equipment 


. . Two veiws of another entry in a large grou f 
Delta Designs Adjustable Ramp—econtiy announced ramps. This one Al y = 
by Delta Air Lines engineers and fabricated in a local shop out of angle iron, aluminum sheet and tubing, 
and sheet iron. It can be raised hand from the lowered position to a height of approximately 100 





inches, and fits to a snug position level with the door by means of a hand crank. Two pins in each 
upright support lock the steps in raised position. 





‘Climate Controller’ for Aircraft 


A new mobile air conditioning unit, for 
heating or cooling aircraft while parked on 
the ground prior to flight, has been de- 
veloped by the Clark Climate Control Co., 
1326 W. Clybourn St., Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
The unit has sufficient capacity to rapidly 
heat or cool a plane under any temperature 
extreme, and offers sufficient reserve capacity 
to take care of larger planes of the future. 
This capacity is said to be equivalent to 
melting ten tons of ice in 24 hours, or to 
producing 20,000 BTU's of heat in an hour. 
The average plane can be cooled from 120 
degrees to 80 degrees, or heated from thirty 
below zero to seventy above, in a matter of 
minutes. Specifications and descriptive in- 
formation are available. 
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Mounting and Sealing Nut 


Radio frequency 
Laboratories, Inc., 
Boonton, N. J., has 
perfected this 
mounting and seal- 
ing nut designed to 
keep dirt, moisture 
and furnes from en- 
tering equipment 
panels around 
Switches and con- 
trol shafts. An elas- 
tic sleeve grips pro- 
truding shaft or 
switch handle, and base of the nut is sealed 
to panel by an internal rubber ring which 
permits metal-to-metal contact between nut 
and panel. 














Lightweight Radio Compass 


Feature of a new Lear automatic radio 
compass is a streamlined plastic bubble hous- 
ing for the loop antenna. The sensitive loop 
is only four inches in diameter and the hous- 
ing is said to have recorded only six-tenths of 
& pound drag at 180 mph. Automatic rotation 
of the loop is provided for with a Lear servo 
unit which combines dynamotor, power supply 
and gear attachment in a single unit. Lear, 
Incorporated, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Pop-out Cigarette Lighter 


An automatic cigarette lighter of the type 
found on many automobile dashboards is 
scheduled for installation on new aircraft 
being produced by Beech, Cessna, Glenn L. 
Martin, North American and other manu- 
facturers according to the supplier, Casco 
Products Oorp., Bridgeport, Conn. Suitable 
for 12 or 24 volt installation, the lighter can 
be used on the instrument panel of small 
planes and at each seat in transport models. 


Small-Scale Jet Motors 


Available for experimental purposes as well 
as for use On model aircraft, a small pulse 
jet power plant is being produced in quan- 
tity by Minijet Motors, a division of the 
G. M. Gianinni Co., Pasadena, Calif. The 
unit is 27 inches long and two inches in 
diameter, and uses unleaded white gasoline 
for fuel. 


Metal Crimping Device 


Frank Lucarelli, tool designer at the Glenn 
L. Martin plant, has developed a device with 
which sheet metal up to 16 gauge may be 
crimped at the bench, on the job, or after 
instalation. Either a lever, a hand crank or 
a rachet attachment may be used, and the 
crimper will work on straight outer edges or 
on the inside of cut-out sections. Any degree 
of crimp may be obtained simply by using 
additional pressure. 


Seats for Cargo-Passenger Craft 


Collapsible tubing-and-canvas seats which 
fold against the fuselage in cargo flights and 
can be let down quickly when passengers are 
to be carried are being marketed commert- 
cially by Evans Products Co., 15310 Fullerton 
Ave., Detroit, Mich. The seats, which are 
designed for operations where the same plane 
must be used for both cargo and personnel, 
come in two, three or four man sizes, each 
with safety belts. The largest seat weighs 
only 22 pounds. 


Skinner Gasoline Purifier 
This war-developed, 


inexpensive gasoline 
purifier which was 
widely used on 
military aircraft 
and osurface ve- 
hicles, is now be- 
ing marketed by 
Skinner Purifiers, 
Inc., Detroit 11, 
Mich. Chief feat- 
ure is a cartridge of 
helically wound 
ribbons made from 
impervious matte- 
rial. Gasoline. passes 
between layers of 
ribbons and is freed 
of both dirt and 
free water. Cart- 
ridge is easily 
cleaned by blowing 
s air through it. 
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Towmotor System for TWA Cargo—.,.; been put into service at 























This lift truck, tractor and cargo cart system 
ranscontinental 


& Western Air stations to expedite loading and unloading of cargo, baggage and mail. The Towmotor 
lift truck hoists a cart and holds it in position adjacent to plane door while cargo is passed to or from 
the plane. Handler can remain outside plane standing in the cart. Photo shows a tractor pulling away 
from plane with a load of incoming cargo while cart full of outgoing cargo is lifted to position for 
loading. Lift and tractor equipment was built for TWA by Towmotor Corp., 1226 E. I52nd St., Cleveland 


Ohio. 





Time Charge Calculator 

This device for computing time charges 
in connection with aircraft rentals permits 
quick and accurate calculation of amount 





owed according to rental rate and time the 
plane was in use. Available at $2.50 from 
The Glencraft Co., 124 W. 4th St. Los 
Angeles 13, Calif. 


Skypower Propeller 


Shown below is a cutaway section of Con- 
tinental Aviation & Engineering's new ‘Sky- 
power’ controllable propeller Two flexible 
expander rings in the actuating unit are con- 
nected with the engine oil system, and a 
four-way valve controlled from the instru- 
ment panel permits admission of oil under 





| j 


engine pressure to either ring, the other 
automatically draining as the first expands 
Motion of the sliding collar between the 
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rings, resulting from expansion of either 
ring, is communicated through linkage to 
propeller blades. The housing and actuating 
unit are stationary, with ball bearings used 
between stationary and moving parts. Con- 
tinental Aviation & Engineering Corp., Mus- 
kegon, Mich. 





Firestone Undercarriage Unit 


This “Superfiex"” undercarriage unit, shown 
in extended position cross-section, includes 
landing gear, tire, 
wheel and brake. 
It is available in 
three sizes for 


if > Compremed As planes under 3.000 

Abeer pron Ibs., and features a 

- cen spring-like rubber 
, 


cushion filled with 
compressed air to 

fore cushion landing im- 
4 pact. Bouncing ten- 

4 dencies are restricted 
ANY by rings of fric- 
fr tion material. There 
& are no oil valves, 
\ packing glands or 
telescoping tubes, 
and maintenance 
consists simply of 
~ ar checking air pres- 
sure. Firestone Air- 
craft Co., Akron, O. 





Tacvucal Fooklels 


‘Design Requirements for Pickup Aircraft’ 
is an 18-page pamphlet prepared by Arthur 
B. Schultz, chief engineer of All American 
Aviation, Inc., Wilmington, Del. 


Airco flame hardening apparatus, Catalog 
No. 90, is illustrated and described by Air 
Reduction Sales Co., 60 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Split Ballbearing Corp., Lebanon, N. H 
has just issued catalog No. 84 describing 
divisible race ball, roller and thrust bearings 





Bayley modular system metal windows, 
doors and fixtures and their industrial ap- 
plications are described in the 1946 catalog 
just released by the William Bayley Co., 
Springfield, Ohio. 

Surplus machine tool availability and dis- 
tribution procedure booklet may be obtained 
from the War Assets Administration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., or from any of the 33 WAA 
regional offices throughout the U. 8 


The Texas Company's monthly ‘Lubrica- 
tion’ magazine for April contains a sub- 
stantial feature titled Lubrication of Alr- 
frame and Engine Accessories Application 
and characteristice of various lubricants are 
described, and there is considerable informa- 
tion of maintenance interest on servicing 
different accessories. Reprints available to 
readers by requests to The Texas Co., 135 E 
42nd St., New York 17, N. Y 

The U. S. Department of Labor, through 
its Bureau of Labor Statistics, has issued 
Bulletin No. 837-1 entitled, “Employment 
Opportunities in Aviation Occupations.” The 
study is being published in two parts and 
No. 837-1 is entitled, “Postwar Employment 
Outlook.” The bulletin may be obtained 
from Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 10c. 


The Office of aviation information, Civil 
Aeronautics Administration has issued “‘Em- 
ployment Outlook in Clvil Aviation,” a 26- 
page pamphiet dated Jan. 1, 1946. It is a 
collection of factual releases with illustra- 
tions on: E-timates of Postwar Employment; 
How to Start a Small Airport; Information 
on the Small Airport; How to Start a Fly- 
ing School; How to Start an Aircraft and 
Engine Repair Shop. Copies may be obtained 
from Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
for 10c. 


Aeronca Aircraft Corp., Middletown, O., has 
issued its first postwar service manual cover- 
ing the new Champion. Owners, operators and 
repairmen of Aeroncas, will find all engineer- 
ing and service data pertinent to the com- 
pany’s Model 7A summarized in the manual. 











THE YOUNGEST BIG TICKET PRINTING HOUSE 


Ticket PRINTING 


FOR AIR LINES EVERYWHERE 


Write Us Telling What You 
Expect to Require in Air-line 
Transportation Ticket Printing 


GENERAL TICKET COMPANY 


LICENSED TICKET PRINTERS 


lh ibile) Be mua 'iGae! 





>HERTNER OMPAN NASHVILLE 
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FOR SALE 








LOCKHEED LODESTARS 


Airline airplanes complete in every detail including two-way radio 
equipment and instruments. Airplanes have operated with com- 
mercial licenses since manufactured. Fourteen DeLuxe Lockheed 
passenger chairs, rest room, and buffet. Pratt & Whitney 1830- 
SIC 3 G engines. e Also an extensive inventory of Lockheed 
Lodestar repair parts and ground handling equipment. 


Telephone, Write or Wire 
D. M. Pattison, Purchasing Agent 


WESTERN AIR LINES 


6331 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 











Classified 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEER AND PILOT. 

enginee M. S. aeronau- 
M. I. T. Six months’ experi- 
cist large air craft company 
a canna | 
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AIRLINE MECHANICS overseas assignment, 
Europe-Africa-Asia. Must have Aircraft 
and Engine license—Experience on heavy 
aircraft—Purnish resume. experience and 

t employment. Box 496, American 
Aviation, American Building, Washington 4, 
D. C. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY: Owners of 2 


can Aviation, American Building, Washing- 


ton 4, D. C. 





WANTED a pilot with some air line pilot 
experience to represent a _ well-established 
employee-representing organization. This is 
not a fiying position. Executive work only 
with some travel. r-employee rela- 





American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 
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High Court Upholds 


Award For Damages 


In a decision that may give mistaken 
support to claims against aircraft oper- 
ators, the U. S. Supreme Court late last 
month upheld an award of damages for 
harm caused by low-flying airplanes. The 
Court’s findings substantiated an award 
by the U. S. Court of Claims to a North 
Carolina farmer whose chicken-raising 
business was ruined by Army planes tak- 
ing off and — et nearby Greensboro- 
High Point, N. C., airport. 

The Court of ‘Claims had established 
that “there was dimunition in value of the 
property and that the frequent, low-leve! 
flights | were the direct and immediate 
cause.” The Supreme Court, upon ap- 
ee by the government, upheld the claim, 

ut remanded the case to the lower court 
aos gediek dedeoeberion of actual dam- 
ages involved. The plaintiffs, Thomas L. 
Causby and wife. had asked $2,000, which 
thad been granted by the Court of Claims. 

While aviation eee generally 
placed small significance the Supreme 
Court action, Charles S. sg Pont Weash- 
ington aviation counsel, pointed out that 

“there are serious implications in this 
decision which may arise out of possible 
misconceptions of the court’s wordage.” 
es ae eee eee te arest longi 

to uphold the claim for damages, using 
some ogy that is subject | to mis- 
interpretation. et may well be,” he ex- 
plained, “that because of this 
everyone who is disturbed by a plane 


will still have to prove actual damage.” 
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